WEDLOCK’S PEACEFUL REPOSE. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFRB. 





CHAPTER I. {the ocean of true love in which happy united 

Tuary have been havin’ a female lecturer here | . souls bathed in blissful repose. 
to Jonesville, as pretty a girlas 1 ever see in: It was dretful pretty talk—middlin’ affectin’. 
my lite: and it was a pretty lecture, too—dretful ° : There wasn't a dry eye in Josiah Allen's head: 
pretty. The name of the lecture was ‘“ Wed- ~ and I didn’t make no objections to it: I was 
lovk's Perfect and Peaceful Repose.” S willin’ he should give vent to his feelin’s. Only 

A pretty name, I think. And it was a beau- : when I see him bu’st out a-weepin’, I jest slipped 
tiful lecture—very, and flowery. It affected :& pocket-handkerchief round his neck, and 
some of the hearers awfully; they was all car- ; pinned it behind, not knowin’ whether he had 
ried away with it. Josiah Allen wept like a one with him or not, and knowin’ that salt 
child durin’ the rehearsin’ of it. 1 myself water spots black satin awfully; for he had ona 
didn't weep, but I enjoyed it, some of it, fust- new vest. 
rate. ; I myself didn’t shed any tears, as I said here- 

I can’t begin to tell it at all as she did, in tofore. And what kep’ me calmer was, | knew— 
such a lovely flowery way, but I can probable: 1 knew from the bottom of my heart—that she 
give a few of the heads of it. .It ain't no ways : went too fur: she wasn't mejum enough. 
likely that I can givo the heads half the stylish ’ And then she went on to draw up illustrations 
eloquent look that she did as she held ‘em up; } comparin’ married life and single—jest as good 
but [ can jest give the bare heads. ; illustrations as I ever see brung up, only they 

She said there lad been a effort made in: everyone of ‘em had this fault: when she got 
some directions to speak agninst the holy state ;to drawin’ ’em, she drawed ‘em too fur; and 
of matrimony, and she fvult it to be her duty as , though they brought the school-house down, they 
well as her privilege to apeak in its praise. ¢ didn't convince me. 

I liked it fust-rate, I can tell you, when she } Once she compared single life to a lonely white 
went on like that; for no livin’ soul can uphold : goose travelin’ alone acrost the country, ‘cross lots, 
inarriage with a better grace than can she whose lonesome and despairin’, travelin’ along over a 
name was once Smith. . thorny way and desolate, weighed down by mel- 

I love Josiah: I am glad I married him. ; ancholy and gloomy forebodin’s, and takin’ a 

But, at the same time, my almost devoted : occasional rest by standin’ on one cold foot and 
love doesn’t make me blind. I can sce on every ; puttin’ its weary head under its wing, with one 
side of a subject; and although, as I said here- ; round eye lookin’ out for dangers that menaced 
tofore and prior, I love Josiah Allen, I also ; it, and lookin’ also, perhaps, for a possible mate— 
love mejumness, and I could not fully agree with ‘ ‘ for the comin’ gander—restless, wobblin’, one 
evory word she said. — ; miserable. 

But she went on perfectly beantifult didn't Why, she brought the hull school-honse iow: 
wonder it brought the school-house down—about ‘and got the audience all wrought up with pity 
the holy calm and perfect rest of marringe, and ; and sympathy: and then she went on and com- 
how that heaven was never invaded by any rude { pared that lonesome voyager to two wedded ones 
cares—bow man watched over the woman he : —a pair of white swans floatin’ down the wave- 
loved—how he shielded ber from ‘every trouble; : less calm, bathed in silvery light—floatin’ down 
kep’ labor and sorrow fur, fur from her—how } shinin’ stream that was never broken by rough 
wimmen’s maiden life was like a oneasy, roarin’, waves, bathed in a sunshine that was never 
rushin’ river, that swept along discontented and } darkened by a cloud. 
onsatisfied, moanin’ and lonesome, until it swept; And then she went on to bring up lots of 
into the calm sea of repose—melted into union ; other things to compare the two states to—flowery 
with the grand ocean of rest—marriage. ? things, and sweet and cloquent. She compared 

And then, oh! how calm, and holy, and shel- : single life to quantities of things—strange, weird, 
tered was that state! How peaceful, how ; melancholy things—and curious, but powerful. 
onruffied by any rude changes. Happiness, ; Why, they was so powerful that everyone of ’em 
pesce, calm. Oh! how sweet, how doep, was , brought the school-house down. 

Vou. LXXXV.—26. | (409) 
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And then she compared married life to two; Shackville. And so I s’pouse she was anxious to 
apple-blossoms, hangin’ together on one leafy ; get a-holt of my opinion. 
bough, in the+perfumed May air, floatin’ back } Wal, I was introduced to ber, and I shook 
and forth under the peaceful benediction of } hands with her, and kissed her on both cheeks, 
summer skies. And she compared it to two fur she was adesweet girl, and I liked her looks. 
white lambs gambvlin’ on the hillside—to two I could see that she was very, very senti- 
strains of music meltin’ into one dulcet har-; mental, but she had a sweet confidin’ innocent 
mony, perfect divine harmony, with no discordant ; look to her, and 1 give her a good kissin’, and 1] 
notes. ‘meant it. When I like a person, I do like ‘em, 
Josiah hunched me: he wanted me to cry } and visey versey. 
there, at that place, but 1 wouldn't. He did: But, at the same time, my likin’ for a person 
he cricd like a infant babe, and I looked close ; mustn't be strong enough to overthrow my prin- 
and searchin’ to see if my handkerchief covered ; ciples. And when she asked me in her sweet 
up all his vest. He didu't seem to take no notice {| axents ‘how I liked her lecture, and if I could 
of his clothes at all, he was a-weepin’ so. Why, } see any faults in it ?”’ I told her I liked it fust- 
the hull school-house wept—wept like a babe. rate, but I couldn't agree with every word of it. 
But I didn’t. I see it was a eloquent and} Here Josinh give me a look enough to take my 
powerful effort; I see it was beautiful as any-} head clear off, if looks could behead anybody. 
thing could be; but it lacked that one thing I} But they can't. And I kep’ right on, calm and 
have mentioned prior and before this time—it serene, and says T: 
lacked mejumness. sw It was full of beautiful idees—as full of ’em 
1 knew they was all powerful and beautiful } as a rose-bush is full of sweetness in June. But,” 
illustrations. I could not deny it, and I didn’t ; says I, “if I speak at all, I must tell the truth ; 
want to deny it. But I knew in my heart that; and I must say that while your lecture is as 
that lonely white goose that she had talked so sweet and beantiful a effort as I ever sce tackled, 
eloquent about—I knew that though its path { full of beautiful thoughts and eloquence, still I 
might be tejus the most of the time, yet occa- } must say that in my opinion it lacked one thing 
sionally it stepped upon velvet grass and blos- }—it wasn’t mean enongh.” 
somin’ daisies; and though the happy swans} ‘‘Mean enough?” says she. “I don’t under- 
floated considerable easy a good deal of the time, } stand you.” 


as 


Ne 


yet occasionally they had their wings rumpled “Why,” says I, ‘‘mean—mean temperature, 
by storms—thunder-storms, sudden squalls, and { you know; middlin’ness, mejumness, or whatever 
etcetery, etcetery. you may call it. You go too fur.”’ 


And | knew that the divine harmony of wedded She said, with a modest look, “that she 
love, though it was the sweetest that eartl) guessed she didn't—she guessed she didn’t go 
afforded—1 knew that, and my Josiah knew it— ; too fur.” 
the very sweetest and happiest strains that And Josiah spoke up, cross as a bear, and says 
earthly lips could sing—yet I knew that it was; he: “She didn’t go a inch too fur; she didn't 
both heavenly sweet and divinely sad, blended } say a word that wasn’t Gospel truth.”’ 
discord and harmony. I knew there was minor Says I: ‘ Married life is the happiest life, in 
chords in it as well as major. I knew we must} my opinion; that is, when it ts happy. Some 
await love’s full harmony in heaven. There {ain't happy. But, at the same time, the hap- 
shall we sing it with the pure melody of the} picst of ’em ain’t all happiness.” 
immortals, my Josiah and me. But I am eppi- “It is,’ says Josiah, cross and surly; ‘it is, 
godin’, and to continue and resoom. too.” 

And she said, gently, ‘that she thought | was 
CHAPTER II. mistaken—she thought it was.”’ 

WAL, we was invited to meet the young female; And Josiah joined right in with her, and said : 
affer the lecture was over, to be introduced to: ‘He knew it was, and he would take his cath 
her, and talk it over. She was the minister's; to it.” 
wife's cousin, and the minister's wife told me But I went right on, and says I: “It is, 
she was dretful anxious to get my opinion on it. } mebby, in one sense, the most peaccful: that is, 
I spose she wanted to get the opinion of one of when the affections are firm sct and stabled: it 
the first wimmen of the day; for though I am makes 'em more peaceful than when they are 
fur from bein’ the one that ought to mention it, 1 | a-trapezin’ round and a-wanderin’: But,” says I, 
have heerd of such things bein’ said about me, ‘marriage ain’t all peace.” 
all round Jonesville, and as far as Loontown and; Says Josiah: ‘It is, and I'll swear to it.’’ 
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Says I, goin’ right on, cool and serene: “The. And says she: “I have heerd that you and 
sunshine of true love gilds the pathway with the © your hushund were jest devoted to each other.” 
brightest radiance we know anything about, but; And I told her that “our love for each other 





it ain’t all radiance.” | was like two rocky pillows that couldn’t Bs 
‘Yes, it is,’’ says Josiah, firmly. ‘It is, every < moved.” 
mile of it.” | { And she says: On them very two account’ 


And she says, tenderly and amiably : « Yea, i she fairly hankered after my advice and criti- 
ma’am, I think Mr. Allen is right; I think it ¢ cism.” 
is.” ‘ She said she hadn’t never lived in any house 
“Wal,” says I, in meanin’ axents—awful ; where there was a man livin’, her father havin’ 
meanin’—‘* when you are married, you will; died several months before she was born, and 
ehange your opinion, you mark my word.” ‘ she hadn't had the experience that I had, and 
And she gaid, gently but persistently, “ that : ahe persumed that I could give her some idees 
she guessed she shouldn't; she guessed she . that she hadn't thought of. 
was in the right of it.” And I told her calmly «that I persumed 1 
Says 1: ‘You think when anybody is married ‘ could.” 
they have got beyond all earthly trouble, and; ‘It scemed that her father died two months 
nothin’ but perfect peace and rest remains.” after marriage, right in the midst of the honey- 
And she says, gently: ‘“ Yes, ma‘am.”’ moon, before he had had time to drop the extatic 
‘““Why,” says I, “I am married, and have ‘ sweetness of courtship and newly-married bliss, 
been for above twenty years, and I think I ought : ‘and come down into the ordinary every-day 
to know sumthin’ about it; and how can it be; good and bad demeanors of men. 
called a state of perfect rest, when some days 1 And sh¢ had lived always with her mother 
‘have to pass through as many changes ax a comet, ‘and three sentimental maiden aunts, who had 
and every change a tejus one? I have to wobble: drawed all their knowledge of mankind from 
round and be a little of everything, and change { « Moore’s poems and Solonon’s Song. So her 
sudden, too. <idees of men and married life was as thin and 
““T have to be a cook, a stepmother, a house- «jest about as well suited to stand the weer and 
maid, a church- -woman, a wet-nurse—lots of times teer of actual experience with ’em as a gauze 
I have to wade out in the wet grass, to tuke care | t areas would be to face a Greenland winter. And 
of wet chickens and Inmbs—a tailoress, a dairy- § so after considerable wrgin’ on her side—for | 
maid,.a literary soarer, & Visitor, a fruit-canner, kinder hung back, and hated to tackle the job— 
a@ adviser, n dressmaker, a hostess, a milliner, } bht not knowin’ but it was duty’s call, I finally 
a gardener, a painter, & surjin, & carpenter, a consented, and it was arranged this way: 
woman, and more than forty other things. Moar. She was to come down to our house some day, 
tiage is a fust-rate state, and agreeable, a good ) early in the mornin’,-and stay all day; and she 
deal of the time, but it nin’t a state ‘of perfect Swans to atand up in front of me, and rehearse 
peace and rest, and you'll find out it ain hi if ‘ the lecture over to me, and I was to set and hear 
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you are ever married.” it; and when she eame to a place where I didn't 
But she said, mildly, ‘that Ge thought I Was } agree with her, 1 was to lift up my right hand, 

mistaken—she thought it was.’ and she was to stop rehcarsin’, and we was to 
‘© You do?”’ says I. argue with each other back and forth. 


And when we got it all arranged, we set out 
for home—I calm in my mind, though dreadin’ 
the job some. 


‘* Yes, ma'am,’ says she. 

I got up, and says: ‘Come, Josiah, I gress 
we had better be a-goin’.” 

I thought it wouldn't do any good to drome 
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any more with her. And Josiah etarted off CHAPTER'ITEI. 
after the horse; he had hitched it on the barn-; Brv Josiah Allen was jest. crazy over that. Iec- 
fivor. ‘ture—crazy asa loon. He raved about it all the 


She didn’t seem to be willin’ fo have me go. ‘ way home, and he would repeat. over lots of it to 
She said she would give anything almost if she | me—nbout how a man’s love was the firm anchor 
could rehearse the hull lecture over to me. and ; that held a woman's happiness steady—how his 
have me criticise it. She saya: ‘‘T have heerd calm and peaceful influence held her’ mind in a 
so much about you—about wpe a happy home | serene calm, a waveless repose—how tender men 
you have.” - i was of the fair sect—bow they watched over 

Yes,” says I, “it is as happy as the average ‘em, and held ’em in their hearts. 


of happy homes, anyway.”’ “Qh,” says he, “it went beyond anything I 
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ever heerd of. I always knew men was good { Allen, for over twenty years; but has our sca of 
and pious, but I never realized how dumb pious life always been perfectly smooth ?’* 
they was till to-night.” ‘Yes, it has—smooth as glass.’’ 

‘She said,’ says I, in considerable dry axents? ‘‘ Hain’t there never been a cloud in our sky ?” 
—not so dry axents as I keep by me, but pretty ‘*No, there hain’t—not a dumb cloud.” 
dry— ‘she said that no true man would let a Says I, sternly: ‘‘There has in mine. Your 
woman perform any manuel labor.’ . wicked and profane swearin’ has cast many and 


‘Wal, they won't. ‘here ain't no need of : many a cloud over my sky, and I'd try to curb in 
S 


your liftin’ your little finger in emanuel labor.’’ ; my tongue, if I was in your place.” 

** Manuel, Josiah.”’ He didn’t say nothin’ back, only anon, or 

‘Wal, I said so, didn’t I? Ain’t I always ‘ nearly at that time, he broke out again, and says 
holdin’ you back from workin’ ?”’ he: 

‘Yes,’ says I, ‘* you often speak of it, Josiah. ‘¢ Never, never did I hear or see eloquence till 
You are as good,” says I, firmly, ‘full as good OMEN I will have that girl down to our house 
as the common run of men, and I think a little ; to stay a weck, if lL ama livin’ Josinh Allen.” 
better. But there are things that have to be done. “All right,”” says I, “ 1’d love to have her -stay 
A married woman that has a house and family ? a week or ten days, and I'll invite her to, when 
to see to, and don’t keep a hired girl, can't get ‘ she comes down to relicarse her lecture.” 
along without some work and care.’’ Wal, we got home middlin’ tired, and the sub- 

‘Wal, I say,’’ says he, ‘‘that there ain’t no ‘ject kinder dropped down. And Josinh had lote 
need of your havin’ a carc—not ao single care. {of work come on, the next day, and so did I. 
Not as lang as I live. If it wasn’t for me, you ‘And it run along for over a weck before she 
might have cares, and most probable would, but (come. And when she did come it was in a dread- 
not while I live.’ ful bad time—seems as if she couldn't have come 

I didn’t say nothin’ back, for I don’t want to ; in a much worse time. 
hurt his feelin’s, and won't, not if I can help it. It was early in the mornin’, not more than nine 
And he broke out again, anon, or nearly anon. o'clock. There had come on a cold spell of 

‘Oh, what a lecture that was! Did you notice ; weather, onexpected, and Josinh was a-bringin’ 
when she was a-goin’ on about the waveless ;in the stove from the summer-kitchen, when she 
sea of married life? Did you notice how it took { come. 
the school-house down? And I was almost per-} Josiah Allen is a good man—he is my choice 
fectly mortified to see you didn’t clap your } out ofa world full of men; but his words at such 
hands.”’ - $a@ time are violent, and his demeanor is not the 

‘Wal,’ says I, “when I clap, I clap on the } demeanor I would like to have showed off to the 
side of truth, and I can’t see things as she? public. He was at the worst place, too. He had 
does. I have been a-sailin’ on that sea she } got tle stove wedged in the entry-way door, and 
depictured, for over twenty years, and have never 3} couldn’t get it either way. He had acted 
wanted to leave it for any other waters. But, as? ongainly with it, and I told him so, and he see it 
I told her, and tell you now, it ain’t always a} when it was too late. 
smooth sea. It bas its ups and downs jest like He had got it fixed in such a way that he could 
other human states.’’ not get into the kitchen himself without gettin’ 

Says I, soarin; up a very little ways—not fur, § over the stove; and I, in the cause of duty, thought 
for it wag too cold, and I was too tired: ‘There it right to tell him if he had heard to me he 
ain't but one sea, Josiah Allen, that is calm for- § wouldn’t have been in such a fix, Oh! the vio- 
ever. And one day we will float upon it, Josiah } lence and frenzy of his demeanor as he stood 
Allen, you and me. It is the sea by which angels 3 there a-hollerin’. 
walk and look down into its crystal depths and I was out in the wood-house shed, a-bilin’ my 
behold their blessed faces. It is the sea on whose 3 cider-apple sass in the big cauldron-kettle, but I 
banks the fadeless lilies blow, and that mirrors } hcerd the katouse, and as 1 come a-runnin’ in, [I 
the soft cloudless sky of the happy mornin’. It ¢ thought I heerd a little rappin’ at the sittin’-room 
is the sea of eternal repose, that rude blasts can $ door; but I didn’t notice it much, I was that 
never blow up into billows. But our sea, the sea ; agitated to see the way the stove and Josiah wag 
of married life, is not like that: it is ofttimes { set and wedged in. 
billowy and rough.” There the stove was wedged firm into the door 

“I say it ain’t,’’ says he, for he was jest } way, perfectly set there. There was sut all over 
carried away with the lecture, and enthused. the floor, and there stood Josiah Allen on the 

‘We have had a happy time together, Josiah } wood-house side, with his coat off, his shirt all 
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covered with black, and streaks of black all over 
his face. 
his attitude was as he stood there, as if he couldn't 
move, nor be moved, no more than the stove 
could. And oh! the violence of the language he 
hurled at me acrost that stove. 

* Why,” says I, “you must come in here, 
Josinh Allen, and pull it in from this side.” 

And then he hollered at me, and asked: ‘ How 
in thunder he was a-goin’ to get in?” 

And then he wanted to know if I wanted him 
squashed into jelly by comin’ in by the side of 
it—or if I thought he was a crane, that he could 
step over it—or ostream of water, that he could 
run in under it—or what did I think? He hol- 
lered wildly. 

‘‘Wal,’’ says I, ‘you hadn't ought to got it 
fixed in that shape. I told you what end to move 
first.” Says I: ‘You moved it in sideways. It 
would goin all right if you had started it the 
other way.”’ 

‘Qh, yes, it would have been all right. You 
love to see me, Samanthy, with a stove in my arms; 
you love it dearly. 1 believe you would be per- 
fectly happy if you could see me a-luggin’ round 
stoves every day. But I’)l tell you one thing: if 
this dumb stove is moved either way out of this 
door—if I ever get it into a room again, it never 





And ob! how wild and almost frenzied } 
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“T won't hush! It is nothin’ but dumb fool- 
ishness, a-movin’ round stoves, and if anybody 
don’t believe it, let ’em look ut me—and let ‘et 
look at that stove, set right here in the dvor us 
firm as a rock.’’ 

Says I again, in a whisper: ‘ Do be still, and 
I'll let *emin. I don’t want ’em to ketch you 
a-talkin’ so and a-actin’.”’ 

“Wal, { want ’em to ketch meo—that is jest 
what I want ’em todo. If it is a man, he'll say 
every word I say is Gospel truth—and if it is a 
woman, it will make her perfectly happy to ree 
me a-swelterin’ in the job. Seven times a year 
do I have to move this stove back and forth. And 
I say it is high time that I said a word. 
can let *em in jest as quick as you are a-mind to.” 

Says 1, whisperin’, and puttin’ my finger on 
my lip: ‘* Won't you be still?” 

‘No, I won't be still,’’ -he yelled out, louder 
than ever. ‘And you may go through all the 
motions you want to, and you can't stop me. All 
you have got to do is to walk round and let folks 
in, happy as a king; nothin’ under the heavens 
ever made a woman so happy as to see some mun 
a-breakin’ his back a-luggin’ round a étave.”” 

I seo he wouldn’t stop, so I tad to go and 
open the door, and there stood the author ai 
«¢ Wedlock’s Peuceful Repose.’ I felt like a fool, 








So you 


shall be stirred again so much as a hair's breadth ‘ for I knew she had heard every word—TI sev it) v 


—aot while I’ve got the breath of life in me.”’ 
Says I: ‘ Hush! I hear somebody a-knockin’ 
at the door.” 








her looks. She looked skairt, and as surprised us 


‘if she had seen a ghost. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Srorm-rorsep they came to mo, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Their colors warm and rare, 
As if from wood-pinks blown, 
Or wild-ruse petals, sown 
On summer air. 


These little boats of gray, 
That now all stranded lay, 

Were rocked by mauy a wave: 
That coil, as white as foam, 
Were once a living home— .. 

Perhaps a grave. 


FPlecked with all shadgs of trown, 
From darkest chestnut down, 
Are the round ones that curt; 
That fan-like shell of blue 
Has edge of darker hue, 
With rays of pearl. 


Who knows what pationt hand 
Did gather from the strand 
These sea-born, sbapely things? 


This one, with lips of pink, 
We sonietimes choose to think, 
A soasong sings. 


A little song of love, 
Caught from the world above, 
And breathing of its biias, 
Unmarred by a compiaint, 
And free from any taint 
Of worldliness. 


Or waa the rhythin found 
Where coral-isles abound, 

And pearls have hid their snow ? 
Dumb lips of pate dead things 
The tide so kindly brings— 

Speak, if you kuow! 


-. 


Storm-tossed they caine to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Near islands girt with palm, 
Or some wild northern shore, 
To reat forevermore 
In summer calm. 


‘‘THAT MISS SINCLAIR. 





BY KATHARINE KEENE. 





Mr. Jowx Grey was young, good-looking, had + too absurd; but you will come, won't you? Be 
a moderately large income, and with nothing sure and bring your lovely daughter, too. But 
more urgent to do, just at this happy moment, : ; positively 1 can't stop another instant. Here we 
than to get all the fun out of life that he could. : are at the Sinclairs’.”’ : 
Rut there was one drawback, a large substantial | They passed through a low archway, orna- 
one, Weighing a hundred and seventy-five pounds, ; mented with a huge grinning garzoyle, into a 
and of flesh and blood. It was his aunt, Mrs. ; amall courtyard, with a fountain which was glit- 
J. Winfield Schuyler, the great “I ain’’ of the | tering merrily in the sunlight. The Sinclairs 
American colovy in the little French town of. lived on the left, the concierge said. 

Saix, one of the very few towns of Provence, in > ‘“Don’t trouble yourself, my dear hoy,” cried 
Southern France, which has remained unchanged. } his aunt, “to come upstairs. Wait here for me.” 

One bright August morning, Mrs. Schuyler, “Trouble?”’ rejoined Jack, with a suspicious 
who was about to give a picnic, was discussing with ; twinkle in his eye. ‘The trouble would be for 
her daughter Rosa, a pale quiet girl, with a good } me to let you go alone.” 
amount of her mother’s determination, as to who 
were to he bidden to the festivity, and who, so to 
speak, were to be cast into the outer darkness, Mrs. Schuyler said no more, and they climbed 

Jack, in an eagy-chair on the verandah out-; the polished oak stairs in silence. At last they 
side, had the benefit of it all. One girl, Elinor} paused breathless in front of a door, on which 
Sinclair, seemed to be the grand stumbling-block. } was nailed a card: “ Mr. Robert Sinclair.” 
She was ‘designing,’ “maneuvring,”’ ‘not the’ The door was opened by a trim little waiting- 
girl for you, Rosa, to associate with,” and so on.‘ maid, in a coquettish cap, who was ‘deésolé 

On the other hand, Mrs. Van-Brugh was her ; that mademoiselle was not at home; but she 
aunt, and as Rosa astutely observed: ‘Unless ; would return, yes, and that presently. Monsieur 
you ask her, lots of the men will back out, ? was within—might he not answer?’ 
mainma darling.”’ Mrs. Schuyler hesitated, and then decided, 

To all this Jack listened with delight. yes, that she would see monsicur himself. Xo, 

‘* How spiteful they always are to each other,” § with many smiles and shrugs, the voluble dam- 
he thought, calmly, and concluded, of course, ? sel ushered them into the salon, and departed in 
that she was awfully pretty; for he sagaciously ; search of Mr. Sinclaiy. 
decided: ‘They wouldn’t bother about her unless} — It was a charming and tasteful room. A piano 
she was. But I monder what's the cena sin} was at one end, half buried in a careless litter 
of this young person.” of music. 

At last the much-disputed list was completed. ‘‘Medusa is musical, then,’’ decided Grey; 
The royal mandates were to be conveyed in? “that’s one in her favor.’ For he adored music. 
person, and Jack was to constitute the guard of; Just then steps sounded in the hall outside; 
honor for the occasion. So they sallied forth. } the portitre was pulled aside, and Mr. Sinclair 

It was a hot August afternoon, with not a > came forward to meet them. He was tall and 
cloud in the bright blue sky, and few people, erect, of ahout fifty, with snowy hair and pene- 
stirring. But among them was Mrs. Singleton. ; trating dark eyes. A man of the world, one saw 

‘Why, here’s Mrs. Singleton,’ cried Jack's: at once. His greeting to Mrs. Schuyler was 
aunt. ‘My nephew, Mr. Grey. Jack, permit } ‘ extremely courteous, but it seemed to Grey that 
me to present you to Mrs. Singleton.”’ ‘ there was an undercurrent of something, he did 

Jack made his best bow, and Mrs. Singleton not know exactly what. Mrs. Schuyler, who 
extended to him two violet-kid fingers. ‘ seemed to have lost some of her usual stately 

‘So sweet of you, dear Mrs. Schuyler,”’ cried } composure, explained her errand. ‘ Would he 
the lady, quite effusively; ‘such a godsend to come himself, and would he bring Miss Elinor ?”’ 
ux allas you are. What would Saix do without : she concluded. 
you ?”’ ‘‘Many thanks, my dear Mrs. Schuyler,” 

Beer really, my dear, you are positively } answered Mr. Sinclair, in a singularly pleasant 


That was true enough, for Jack had anode up 
his mind to behold “ that Miss Sinclair.’ 
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‘voice. 


rheumatism. So, you see, I resign myself,’’ he 


concl.ded, with a little foreign gesture of despair. 
“Ags for Elinor—but I beg your? 
I think I ‘hear her now, singing as. 


Then he added: 
pardon. 
usual.”’ And a smile lights up his whole tace. 

Just then a sweet contralto voice came floating 
in through the open door, making Grey long 
anxiously for more. 

‘* Mademoiselle ! 
Desirée's horrified accents. 
friends with him.’ 

‘“What a bore,” complained a fresh girlish ° 
voice. ‘Who are they, Desirée?”’ 

‘“*] know not her name,’ was the answer. 


Mademoiselle!’’ came in 
‘¢Monsieur has : 


‘¢ But the tall lady of the ‘air sérieux,’ who does 
Ah, but there is a young ° 


not like mademoiselle. 
monsieur also, whu is—ah—”’ 


‘‘ But, Desirée,”’ came the laughing voice again, 
‘©if madame does not like me, the awful thought : 


occurs to me that monsieur will do the same. So, 
adieu! Tell papa.” 

The trio inside had listened to this brief col- 
loquy with mingled feelings. Mrs. Schuyler was ° 


“I, myself, as I dare say you have { 
heard, never indulge in anything so pleasant, yet ‘ 
dangerous. The damp grass is too much for my: 
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course you thought her beautiful. So are pan- 
thers, and some poisonous snakes. Tuke care of 
: her: she is equally dangerous. She has already 
: driven one man to his death.” 

Jack stared at his aunt in profound astonish- 
ment. Had she taken leave of her senses ?—or 
was she in joke? But no; a glance at her face 
‘ showed him she was in earnest—bitter, solemn 
earnest. But what did she mean? 

; What is the story, aunt?” he said, quietly... 
$ «The facts are merely these,” Mrs. Schuyler 
| answered “Just a year ago this very spring, a 
young fellow—Edgar Dawson—came here for his. 
‘ health, bringing letters of introduction to the 
Singletons from mutual friends in Paris. He was 
>a charming boy—bright, and full of spirits, in 
‘ spite of his bad health. Everyone liked him, 
and he becume a great favorite. His health 
improved, and the doctor, at last, pronounced 
‘him fit to travel. Then Elinor Sinclair returned. 
Edgar met her gt a party at my house, and went 
perfectly mad over her. I never saw suoh 
; infatuation in my life. She was delighted with 
‘her conquest, and fooled him, for awhile, to the 
‘top of his bent. Then she became bored with 
; ‘him, and threw him away like an old glove. He 
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the picture of dismay, and Grey had a boyish grew desperate; and finally the affuir culminated 


inclination to burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
Mr. Sinclair was the only one who preserved his 
presence of mind. Seemingly unconscious, he 
moved towards the door. ‘Elinor, my dear,” 
he said, ‘‘won’t you come here? Mrs. Sehuyler 
has kindly called to gee you.” 

There was a silence, aud a soft rustle, and then 
Elinor Simclair stood before them. 





at a public ball, where, maddcned by her cruelty, 
he reproached her vebemently, and then threw 


; himself at her feet, and implored her to ‘give 


him strength to live.’ What the poor fellow 
meant, I don’t know; but, at any rate, Elinor 


with just as much compassion in her heart; and 


pine stood as if carved out of marble, and 


Grey looked ; then stooped calmly down and disentangled her 


at her for a moment, and decided that she was; dress from his hand—for in his agony the poor 


the prettiest woman he had ever seen. A minute 
more, and he was her champion forever. 

She was of middle size, beautifully formed, and 
with the daintiest little hands and feet. She had 
her father’s dark eyes, which were in strange 
contrast to the mass of golden curls on the top of 
her pretty head. She seemed perfectly unruffled 
by the contretemps, and responded in the most 


fellow had tried to detain her—and walked away 
to dance for tke rest of the evening. No one saw 
lim alive again: that night he shot himself.’ 

Jack felt moved beyond expression. It was 
such a sad story; but he did not quite believe it 
—he would not believe it. 

They walked the rest of the distance in silence, 
and Jack bade his aunt good-bye at the door, 


nonchalant manner to Mrs. Schuyler’s somewhat; and then strolled leisurely back to his hotel, still 


agitated grecting, and acknowledged Grey’s low 
bow with a slight iuclination of her stately head. 
“By Jove,” Jack thought, dieconsolately, ‘the 
little witch has made up her mind to hate me 
already. I wish I wasn’t my aunt’s nephew!’ 
Yes; Miss Sinclair would go with pleasure. 
‘* To-morrow, then, at two, wus it?’’ 


One last look Grey had, and it was over. He} 


aod his aunt walked along in silence for some ; 


minutes. At last Mrs. Schuyler spoke. 
‘Jack,’ she said, seriously, «I must speak to 
you. It is about that girl—Elinor Sinclair. 


Of ; safed not a glance in Grey's direction. 


; thinking of Miss Sinclair, and gaying: “I will 
not believe it.” 
What a day the next one was! A _ half-past 


, two, all the little party were floating gayly down 
? the river. Grey had been miserable: for he had 
; been haunted by a fear that Miss Sinclair would 
change her mind and refuse to come; but at last 
; she had appeared—looking, if possible, prettier 
than the day before—in her simple muslin dress 
‘and picturesque Gainsborough hat. 

Beyond a cool bow of recognition, she vouch- 


Undise. 
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mayed by that, however, after various complicated ? Don’t you think so? But another thing do let’ 
maneuvres, he at length succeeded in obtaining a me relieve your mind about: it isn’t that I appre 
seat in the saine boat with her. But still he was {ciate Miss Singleton less, but some one else more. 
disgusted; for, as he resentfully thought to him- t Shall we sit down ?”’ 
self: ‘*The idea of any girl allowing herself to She assented carelessly, and he arranged a 
be monopolized by a French monkey!” seat for her against an old sculptured pillar, and 
Miss Sinclair, however, did not seen to share his ; seated himself at her feet, where he could watch 
opinion, but quite the contrary; for from behind } every expression of her varying face. 
her white parasol came bursts of silvery laughter, {9 ‘‘Thanks,’”’ she said, gravely. ‘You make 
and a low-murmured conversation, which proved 3 very pretty speeches. But don’t you think they 
the last straw to poor Grey’s already overladen } are better left unsaid ?”’ 
back. He was disgracing himself in the eyesofthe { ‘ Why?” 
Saix community; for after having been captured ‘“‘Only, that if they are not sincere, compli- 
with a great deal of trouble by Miss Singleton, he } ments are very foolish; and if they are sincere, 
ignored that young lady—to her great disgust— { they are embarrassing.” 
and sat, with his eyes riveted on that aggravating “Under which bead do you include my unlucky 
white parasol, ‘looking,’ as she graphically de- | speecch?”’ he asked, quickly. “ The first? Don’t 
ascribed it afterwards, ‘like a lovesick owl.” you think it highly possible that any man would 
This pleasing state of affairs she naturally— 3 prefer your society to that of Miss Singleton ?”’ 
being only a woman, and not an angel—resented ; There was no answer fora moment. Miss Sin- 
and conversation fell to a shockingly low ebb. } clair blushed slichtly, and then recovered herself 
At last they reached their destination. The {with a langh. “Ah! she said, “that is not a 
usual discussion then took place whether it were ; fair question. As I am not a man, you cannot 
better to eat and then explore, or vice-versa. The } expect me to answer it.” 
hungry faction won the day, and the programme “But,” said he, “you know what unreasonable 
was decided upon : first tea, then the ruins, and $ creatures we men are. We can’t help ourselves, 
last, but not least, a row home in the moonlight. {and you ought to indulge us.” 
Tea over, Grey made a bold move. He deliber- ‘‘] know all that,” she said, demurely. “ But 
ately walked up to Miss Sinclair, with ‘ Miss } the result is to be considered. Is it good for you 
Sinclair, won't you take compassion on an ?in the long run? But what nonsense we are talk- 


ignoramus like myself, and be my cicerone?”’ jing! Itis your fault: for do you know, Mr. Grey. 

Something in his expression, as his gray eyes {that you are very unconventional? You have 
looked into hers—or perhaps the fact of his ask- 3 completely upsct one of my pet theories. 1 
ing her in such an humble manner, before so 3 always maintained that only two classes of men 
large and critical an audience—pleased her; and 3 dared to be unconventional: either those who knew 
she gave him a bright. smile, and said: nothing of the world, or those who knew it com- 

‘Dm afraid, Mr. Grey, that my education has § pletely, and cared nothing. I see, now, that I was 
been wocfully neglected in the matter of ruins; § mistaken. But please don’t go about upsetting 
but if you are willing to risk it, why, remember § my theories,” pluintively, “ for I shall be obliged 
I have warned you.” to dislike you, if you do.” 

‘You are a brave man,’ she continued, as ‘Not for worlds will I offend again,”’ he said, 
they walked away; ‘or perhaps it is I who am 3} meckly. “But what shall Ido? I may run up 
a brave girl.”” She gave a scornful laugh. against them any time, in the dark. Won’t you 

‘* How so?” he asked. put up some moral sign-boards—something te 
: tell me when I’m on dangerous ground ?” 

How quickly time goes, in talking nonsense. It 
certainly did on this occasion ; for minutes flew 
to hours, and at Inst the moon rose in all her 
splendor, illumining the old ruins with her silver 
light. Miss Sinclair had taken off her hat. The 
moonbeams shone down upon her fair head; and 
to Grey’s eyes she looked like an elf, she seemed 
so fair and dainty in her loveliness. Perhaps his 
eyes expressed his opinion too plainly, for she 
moved, and murmured something about going. 
Just at that moment there was a rustle near by, 
and a bird began to sing. | 


Because,’ she answered, ‘you dare to run 
away. You don't seem exactly to appreciate 
Miss Singleton, and I—I shall have one more sin 
to answer for.’” 

“Really,” he said, laughing, “that would he 
shameful. But won’t you let me take the extra 
sin on my shoulders? I[ think they are broad 
enough ; and mine ore so numerous now that a 
few more—” 

-* Will make no difference,” she interrupted. 

‘¢Hlow well we understand ench other,” he 
replied, gravely, with his gray eyes twinkling. 
“It is an undoubted case of kindred souls. 
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‘‘Hush!’’ said Miss Sinclair, quickly rinking ‘he felt that Mrs. Grundy would permit him to 
back into her seat; ‘it is a nizhtingale.”’ call, and then, with an eagerness that surprised 
Will Grey ever forget that summer night? He even himsclf, he wended his way to the Rue #t. 
sat as if in a dream, his cyes fixed on her lovely ; Jacques. 
face, and so drank in the wonderful melody, ris- ‘“}Yes, mademoiselle would receive him,’’ said 
ing and falling on the soft night air, until at last, ¢ Desirée. Elinor came forward with ao smile. 
as if exhausted by its own sweetness, it ceased, ; “Ah? she said, “do 1 really behold Mr. Qrcy 
and there was silence. There were tears in Elinor ; in the flesh? Do they allow you to visit me?” 
Sinclair's eyes, as she said softly: ‘It makes one He looked gravely into her fuce; for there was 
know there is a heaven—tlat—doesn't it?” a mockery in her tone, that jarred upon him. 

He answered not a word, but looked silently ‘Don’t speak in that way,” he said, a shade of 
into her sweet face, as if to say that he had ‘ irritation in his voice. ‘I hate it!” | 
found his on earth, there. ; “Hate it?” she repeated, motioning him te sit 

‘¢ But we really must go,”’ said she, regretfully. ; down. “Why, what nonsense! Why not tell me 

“Yes,” he said, ‘* but one instunt more. Tell ‘the truth? You remember we arrced, last even- 
me, before our evening is over, why you avoided ‘ ing, to be unconventional. Have you not becn 
me as you did this afternoon?” : ; treated to all my shortcomings again this moru- 

She hesitated for n moment, and then, raising ‘ing?’ In spite of her gay muuner, there was 
her head haughtily, looked him full in the face. ‘ anxiety in her voice. 

*¢ Because,” she said, deliberately, ‘‘1 never é “No, you're wrong,” he answered ; ‘* because,” 
fight aguinst the tide; and a prejudice is too he hesitated, and looked into her eyes, «I would 
strong n thing for me ever to battle against.’ ¢ not listen; for 1 felt that when you knew me 

« But,” he said, cagerly, tuking her little hands : better, if there was anything to tell, you would 
in bis, ‘‘ won’t you believe me, when I tell you § tell me yourself. Until then, I trust you, and 
that no one can tell me anything which. cou wl listen to nothing!’ 
affect My judgment of you?’ Miss Sinclair had leaned back in her chair, and 

“ Ah!’ she said, softly, ‘you are young and ¢ covered her face with her slender hands. ‘The 
enthusiastic. What if I tell you myself that I horrible suspicion came over him that she wes 
am guilty?” Her voice trembled, and her eycs j crying. In a moment, he was leaning over her. 
filled with tears. $ «For heaven’s rake, Miss Sinclair,” he said, 

‘sNo, not even then,” he said, quietly. ‘I *don’t cry: you make me so wretched. What 
ehould not believe you. But here they come. } have I been stupid enough to say, that has 
Tell me—when may I sce you again? To-; wounded you?” 
morrow ?”’ ‘Nothing,’ she murmured, making an effort 

She could not speak. His trust in her, a com-<to calm herself. ‘It is that you are so very. 
plete stranger to him, touched her so, very good to me, and I am so unhappy. People 

‘‘T shall come, then, to-morrow,” Grey said. ¢ treat me like a parish, a leper; and what have | 

The party were all assembled, and the boats’? done? I feel, indecd, sometimes, as if } might 
in readiucss, as Miss Sinclair and Grey came just as well give it all up, and really become what 
slowly forward. All faces were turned toward ‘ they think me. I would die souner than excul- 
them, and wore a varicty of expressions. The‘ pate mysclf to any ot them. But I must tell you. 
men seemed amused, but decidedly envious of You have heard the story of Edgar Dawson ? 
Grey’s good luck; the chaperones and pansy I ae he came here, Pa in love with mm, 
looked shocked; while the girls, especially the {and then, when I rejected him, shot himself 
ugly ones, assumcd a virtuous air, as if to sayin despair? ‘hat, I believe, is the Saix ver- 
that nothing—or rather nobody—could have } sion of the affair. Well, those are the facta— 
induced them to commit so shocking a breach / but not all,’’ and she rose, and going rapidly to a 
of etiquctte. ‘ Davenport standing in one corner of the room, 

Grey looked apprelensively at Elinor, filled unlocked one of the drawers, from which she took 
with remorse that be had brought this avalanche ; two letters, which she handed to Grey. * Will 
of looks upon her. But she was stamding like ; you read these?” she asked. ‘One is from Mr. 
@® young queen, surrounded by two or three men, {¢ Dawson himself, written the evening of his death ; 
with the most disdainful expression on her pretty ; and the other is from his father, written to me o 
face. Somehow, however, he knew that she saw ; weck afterwards. But first, I must give you the 
it all, and that every one of those sneering ; key to the whole thing. Edgar Dawson was w 

nces was like a blow in the face to her. {hopeless sufferer: he ate opiuwn. He bad lived 

He waited impatiently, the following day, until «for some years in San Francisco, and had con- 
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she added, simply, ‘* but nothing more.”’ his death ?”’ 

Grey took the letters. The first he opened was; ‘‘ Guilty?’ Grey answered, tenderly. ‘‘ The 
from the father. It was very brief, and full of: poor fellow was mad! How could you, poor 
gratitude for, as he expressed it, ‘‘the good child, be responsible? It would have happened, 
influence she had tried to exercise over his? sooner or later.” 
unbappy son.’” He went on to say that Edgar ‘* Only,” she said, with a far-away look in her 
had written to him of his other hopes and his {dark eyes, ‘that sometimes I am filled with 
wad disappointment. ‘But,’ he said, sadly, (remorse. Sometimes I think that I should have 
‘‘what could my boy expect, a victim to such a} married him; for he loved me dearly; and 
horrible habit?’ The letter closed with the: perhaps he—” 
warmest expressions of affection ‘‘to one who 


tracted the habit there. I was very fond of him,”’ ; ‘‘ Well,” she said, hoarsely, ‘‘am I[ guilty of 


; She fultered, and burst into @ passion of tears. 
had helped to make his last days pleasant on: Grey watehed her in silence for a moment, 
earth,’’ and was signed: ‘From Edgar Dawson's 3 and then he spoke: 

heart-broken father.”’ ‘Will you,” he said, “ give me those letters?” 

The other read as follows: ‘No,’ she said, sobbing. ‘ You wish to show 
them. They have all judged me unheard, and I 
will not lift my finger to clear myself.” 

‘Just to one person,’ he persisted, gently; 
‘‘my aunt. I can't bear to have her think of 
you as she does. Won't you trust me?’’ 

‘‘Yes,” she said, impulsively, °* If will,’ and 
put both of her little bands in his. 

‘‘Now one thing more,’ said Grey; “I must 
gay it. I don’t ask you now. But won't you try 
to like me? I have known you but a few days, 
and already you are everything to me. Won't 
you try, dear?” 

Elinor made no answer, but allowcd her litthe 
hands to remain in his. 
Two months later, the Saix ‘‘ Journal du Jour"’ 
had the following notice: 
; 


“‘Goop-BYF, Elinor, my darling, good-bye! My 
heart is broken—is lost. Your gesture of aversion, 
as you turned away from me to-night, has shown 
me the truth of all you have told me: you ean 
never love me! I do not blame you, dear. You 
have never deceived me, and have been only too 
kind to me. But we both made a mistake: you 
in thinking that you could help me to fight against 
my awful disease, and I in giving way tomy weak 
desire to remain neur you, no matter at what cost. 
You were right to feel the contempt for me that 
you did to-night. J had lied to you. JT had taken 
the fatal poison once more. But, Elinor, it was 
stronger than 1. I abhor myself, and am not fit 
to entcr your sweet presence again. Farewell! 
Pray for my soul. Farewell! 


Yours in death, Tuunrspay, October 24th.—Marriep, this morn- 


Epaar Dawson.” ing, at the residence of the groom’s aunt—Mrs. 

As Grey finished reading the letter, he looked } J. Winfield Schuyler—Miss Elinor Sinclair, 

up. Elinor was standing motionless before him, pchbenicr of Mr. Robert Sinclair, to Mr. John 
deathly pale. ‘Grey, of Boston, United States of America. 
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With my love T walked in the summer weather, 

When the dew of the morning like pearls hung high; 
Anil the sunbeams sifted like gold, as togetber 

We wandered the meadowsa—my love and L 


As he suid: “ My love, now all things are ready, 
And the evening cometh when I depart.” 


So I Jaid me straight in the earth so shallow, 
And [ felt the clods on my cold breast fall; 

There was never a prayer my rest to hallow, 
Nor even a requiem over the pall. 


| 
And the sky like a primrose bent and listened, | 
O’er the sapphire sca where tho sunlight fell, 
Till it thrilled at the touch—and thrilling, glistened ; 
And the mermaids wound their uautilus-sheil, | Now J regch my arms ip a piteous pleading, 
And Tcry, though knowing my lips are dumb, 
But no soul will Jisten, for all unheeding, 
Nor ever a sound of a foutstep come. 
‘ 
\ 
4 
5 
4 
\ 
\ 
; 
N 


But when evening came, and the long cool shadows 
Dropped where the gleam of the morn had been, 
And the dust lay deep un the parched meadows, 


Changed then my luve with the changing scene, Still the mold creeps up and my heart is shrunken, 


And the sound grows dim to tho ears long dead 
While my lover laughs in his revels drunken, 
With nover a thought of my death-cold bed. 


Then he duc a grave with a stroke so stendy, 
And ho laid bis band on my quivering heart, 


MISS CARLYLE’S LOVERS. 





BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 336. 


CHAPTER V. ‘me for the present. You know she owes her 

MEANWHILE, what was Edith doing, while her ; present fortune, limited though it may be, to my 
fate and her future were being thus lightly dis- ; tuther’s exertions.” , 
cussed ? “And what will you do in Europe?” 

There is no more dismal spectacle in the world ‘‘T shall study singing. My fricuds and my 
than a vast and once splendidly furnished mun- 3 teachers always told me that my voice was worth 
sion when dismantled after a sale: as was that of cultivating. Who knows but that one day I may 
Mr. Carlyle now, on Fifth Avenue, in New York. ? achieve a new fortune, as a famous prima- 
The bare dirty floors, strewn with straw and bits ’ donna?”’ 
of paper and crumpled catalogues, and marked «But, Edith, one word. Have you ever 
by the passage of sviled heavy boots; the walls, {thought of what I said to you, in the first 
with picture-marks showing in paler hues on their’ moments of your bereavement. Dear, I love 
surface; the lonely rooms, once instinct with life} you—I have loved you for years—l shall love 
and gayety ; the kitchen, with the remnants of its | you all my life. Give up Europe, and art, and 
latest fire just quenched upon its hearth, telling ? the coming struggle with the world. Let me toil 
of departed guests and bygone feastings: these for you and live for you—I would die for you, if 
all combine to lend the hollow shell, whence the § need were. Can you not listen tome? Can you 
soul called ‘‘home”’ has fled, a dreary and fune- } not grant my prayer and make me the happiest of 
real aspect. At least, so thought Harold Serle, as } men, by giving me the right to cherish and pro- 
he paced with impatient step the once splendid } teet you?” 
library, awaiting the coming of Miss Carlyle. ‘No, Harold, Icannot.”’ It was the first time 

The door opened at last, and Edith entered. As} that she had ever called him by his Christian- 
Doctor Serle advanced to greet her, he was struck } name. ‘‘Listen,’’ she continued, holding up her 
with the change that had passed over her. They 3} hand to check him, as he was about to speak. 
had not met since the day of the funeral; and $ ‘Such a love as yours demands a full return. A 
then, behind her heavy crape veil, her features } heart like yours should win a woman’s whole 
were hardly discernible. Now, in her sweeping } heart in exchange. Judge of the high place that 
black draperies, she looked like a statue in white } you hold in my confidence and esteem, by the 
marble, arrayed in modern mourning garb. Pale revelation Iam about to make to you. On that 
to her very lips, with dark shadows under the) sunny September day at Long Branch—the last 
great brown eyes, that looked all the larger and } that I was to live unacquainted with gricf—I had 
the duskier for the whiteness of the cheek } surrendered my whole heart and soul to the keep- 
beneath, the queenly self-possession of bor aspect } ing of a love, the more intense because hitherto 
exchanged for the frigid calm of grief pitilessly } unknown. On that day I first confessed to myself 
repressed, she seemed no longer the radiant} that I loved. I threw open the hitherto ungar- 
wociety-queen of the past, but a heart-stricken nished temple of my affections, and I installed 
Niobe, already changed to stone. The hand that } an idol in its shrine. Nor was I won unwooed. 
she surrendered to Harold's eager clasp was as} For weeks—nay, months—my suitor had = sur- 
cold as ice, and the faint smile of greeting that } rounded me with an atmosphere of homage and 
flickered across her lips lent no lustre to the} devotion. On that afternoon, in veiled words 
unfathomable sadness of her eyes. and delicate half-spoken phrases, he left me to 

‘‘ Thanks for your visit, Doctor,” she said. “I> infer his meaning. He parted from nie, leaving 
could not receive you before, because I had so: a betrothal-ring on the hand whereon his first 
much todo. But the weary business-details are } kiss had already been imprinted. Yet, as though 


ad 


nearly settled.” conscious of the impending storm, he uttered no 
‘And you rail for Europe, I hear, in the Saint ? positive, decisive, unmistakable word. Even the 
Laurent, to-morrow.” ;} ring, as he gracefully said, was hut a pledge of 


“Yes. I am going to join my aunt, Mrs. } his speedy return, to coufer with my father on 


Hesse]man, in Paris. She has promised to receive i matters vital to his hLuppiness. It was all very 
(419) 
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beautiful and all very vague. And yet, Harold,+ ‘And so, for his sake, you refuse to give me 
I confess it frankly to you, my old and true; the right which I crave—of shielding you, and 
friend, I was won. I loved him profoundly and ; protecting you from all cares and trials?” 
passionately, with all the intensity of a nature / ‘*Not for his sake, but for your own. This 
that receives impressions but slowly, and that « blow has fallen too recently, this loss of my lover 
guards them eternally when once received. And ‘has followed too closely on the loss of my father. 
now, look here.” My heart is not broken, but it is wounded to its 
She held out to him an open letter. It was‘ very core. Let me go away, Harold, to seek 
dated just eight days after the death of Mr. Car-$ repose and seclusion in a foreign land, and amid 


lyle, and ran as follows: new scenes and unfamiliar faces.” 
‘Some day the wound may heal, Edith—whae 
“Dearest Epitn: I need not tell you, my Hane y J : 

sweetest girl, how deeply we all sympathize with ss It b ' é er d th 
you in your great affliction. Gertrude, in partic~ § Tee pn ee eee he eee 

; aa | : ? perhaps, will never be complete.’ 
ular, is quite inconsvlable. T used to admire your + ee ‘ i 1 AAR 
dear father so. very much. He was sucha fino ; meh ae a nae q a; ee pea pads 
character, and possessed so much business-talent. 1 Rect alice stagione ae Het ontepbie : 
lam coming to ste you as youn as we return to ‘nor would I ever have spoken if your misfortunes 

a atk » Ly YY 


? ° . 1 

New York. Meanwhile, we never drive past the nad, not gren mice Resto speak. Hama tnve 
gate of your place but it makes us all so sad. a Bay of FOpe ree tpe oe sonleeple anes el 
Gertrude and Susan both send you their dearest gp wait sul longer, Bur tk thatcan eyes peste 
love and their sincerest condolences. My son yous ee © heel nore eee Ee 
would join them in the last, T know, were he ¢ me ang eb amiceaih yot) a8:8 meee premieres 
here; but he sailed in the “Gallia” yesterday, to anything you may cuoane te age ae 

return to his legation, Orders from Washington phe ated Hee eye LO Meth a sort Of ea 


: : ‘ ; nderment in their depthe. 
came that were imperative. He was quite grieved sg p 


x) id i ~ 9) 

to go without secing you to say good-bye, and to $ peer ‘ite nays Hye sino eall these yeare< 

; ae a Well, be it so. I will not tell you not to hope.”’ 

express to you his sorrow at your great affliction; é il Ath , ti ei Sho shook 
but he was so hurried, at. the last, that he had Ce ee rey eae ied 


: : ¢ her head with a melancholy smile, saying: 
not even time to write a note. Diplomats, as you % y ee ae 


re alin ae : boas 
doubtless know, my love, belong not to dems Can you indeed wait patiently till T aan 


A : “gre 
selves, but to the Government. Do try to bear ; eo oe icine A ish 
up, my dear girl, and remember that the best ee ee ees di nee ONE Manes Ty: 
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consvelations are to be found in religion, With ae Then listen: T Ne te ee 
warmest love, believe me ever Rene eee gO MA ene eyes cen ne 
E ae . Laurent,’ for Havre. When the first year of my 
Your attached friend, Soca madd gta . sacics - 

: mourning has elaps will give you a deci 
CAROLINE SyDNEY. 16 Ee give yo as 
answer. 


P. S.—Should you have made up your mind to 
part with your turquoisc-and-diamond set, pray 
let me have the refusal of it for Susan. I would 
give you quite us much for it as any jeweler would ¢ 
pay. Also, if you have any dresses from Paris 
that you have not worn, | should be happy to take 
them off your hands. [as your maid—Fanchette 
—found a place yet? If not, I should like to 
have her call and see me—that is, if she doves not : 
ask too exorbitant wages.” 


«And next summer I will go to Europe, and—’*’ 
pou No; that I positively forbid! You must not 
cross the ocean till I bid you come.”’ 

‘‘Well, one condition, then, on my part: since 
I accept yours, hard as they may seem, will you 
not make me one promise ?”’ 

“And that is—’’ 

‘‘To apply to me, should you find yourself in 
necd of funds to pursue your studies, or to carry 
out your plans.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Nay, Harold; I -have enough for all my 

‘Edith, surely you no longer love this man?” ; wants. My jewels and Jnces are of great value, 

‘““T do not know.” ‘There was a ring of woeful and have not yet been disposed of. And now 
dreariness in her tones. ‘1 see him now in his ; wish me good-bye, for the ship sails early in the 
truc light, as a contemptible fortune-bunter. Yet ¢ morning, and [ still have some packing to attend 
if he stood before me, with the old lustre in his ; to.” 
eyes, the old melody in his tones, am I not weak “Tf it sailed at midnight, or at three oclock in 
enough, woman enough, to look and hearken once the morning, I should still be on the dock to peg 





Harold laid down tho letter, and turned ao 
white sct face towards Miss Carlyle. : 
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more? I cannot tell.’ ; you off.” 
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He took both her hands in his, and kissed 
them tenderly and yet reverentially as he spoke. 
She looked at him, with a pitying kindness in 
her gaze. 

‘‘T am granting you no very precious boon, 
my poor friend: a year of probation, with 
uncertainty at the end of it. You had better let 
me go, remaining yourself unfettered.”’ 

‘©Not for worlds! Edith, the hope you have 
just given me will be the sunshine of all the long 
days of your absence. One thing more: I may 
write to you, and you will answer my letters—is 
that not so?” 

“T will write—yom 
Harold—my true friend.”’ 

He caught her hands in bis own once more, 
kissed them again fervently, and then departed. 
And Edith Carlyle, looking around the desolate 
room, sank back in her chair, and gave way to a 
passion of long-repressed tears. 
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And now farewell, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was some time after this that Doctor Serle 
received the following letter from Paris: 


‘‘Dear Hanro.p: I promised in my last—which 
was brief, I will admit—to give you some descrip- 
tion of my new home and my surroundings. I 
write now ata table placed before the window of 
my bed-room. From it I can look straight down 
the avenue to the white vastness of the Arc de 
Triomphe, crimsoned with the last rays of a lurid 
winter sunset, which burns redly Behind bars of 
black cloud away in the west, above the Bois de 
Boulogne. To-day has been that rarity in Paris- 
ian weather, a clear cold wintcr day. I have 
just returned from taking my singing-lesson at 
Madame Lamotte’s. She speaks very highly of 
my voice, and prophesies for me a brilliant 
success, should I decide upon becoming ao pro- 
fesaional singer. I shall, at all events, study 
hard and seriously. | 

‘¢T found my aunt—Mrs. Hesselman—awaiting 
my arrival, if not with impatience, at least with 
resignation. It is no slight matter fora lady of 
ovor sixty to be called upon to receive suddenly 
a niece, dropped, as it were, from the clouds, 
and bringing with her an inevitable amount of 
alteration for the household-organization that has 
been settled for well-nigh twenty years. Aunt 
is quite an imposing-looking personage: tall and 
thin, with keen dark eyes, and 8 profusion of 
silvery hair, which only needs a little re-arrang- 
ing to lend a positive beauty to her somewhat 
severe countenance. Her deceased husband— 
Doctor Hesselman—was a physician, a chemist, 
and a@f author of mo mean renown. On tho 
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mantelpicce, the stars and crosses of the foreign 
orders, bestowed upon him for his scientifie 
achievements, shine on acushion of crimson velvet 
inside of a locked casket of plate-glauss and gilt- 
bronze. To polish these, and to keep them in 
order, is her great delight. 

‘“My aunt’s oppartement—or rather suite of 
apartments, according to American phrascology— 
is scarcely bigger than a good-sized doll's-honse. 

Yet it is quite large enough for all her require- 
ments. It comprises kitchen, yarlor, dining-room, 
and two bed-roomg, with an antechamber, all small 
and compact, and packed away neatly into the 
smallest amount of space possible. Qne servant 
easily does the work of the whole estahlishment. 

‘The life that I lead is singularly quict and 
regular. I read, and practice, and go out to my 
singing-Iessons; and that is about all. Some- 
times a venerable associate or intimate friend of 
my deceased uncle drops in to spend the evening, 
or my aunt will take a fancy to Lave me read 
Schiller to her. Yct Iam not unhappy, and I 
am not dull. I have suffered so ecutcly within 
the last few months, that calm and quiet are to 
me much-needed sources of refreshment. Iam 
like a patient in the convalescent-ward of a hos- 
pital: drawing in strength and recovery from 
perfect silence and repose. Tere in this nook, 
up four flights of stairs, behind the Are de 
Triomphe, I am as much shut out from the world 
as though I had taken refuge on an island in the 
Southern seas. The great ocean of Parisian life 
throbs and whirls around me, but never invades 
the quiet of my peaceful retreat. My friends 
from home may visit l‘aris a hundred times, and 
never find me out, without making special inquiry 
as to the place of my abode. 

‘‘As for yourself, what shall I say? Only what 
IT have said before: namely, that it would be 
better for you to give me up, and go forth unfet- 
tered into life. For I am still quite a heart- 
stricken woman. I am very weary, and I must 
rest. I have been sorely crushcd, and my 
wounds will take long to heal. Lut if you still 
persist in holding me to my contract, remember 
that till I bid you come, you must not seck me 
out. You must be patient, Harold, hard as the 
task may be. [Believe me, Iam neither whimsi- 
cal nor capricious, but I cannot become your wife 
while the image of anotber man holds possession 
of even the smallest corner of my foul. When [ 
can hear his name without emotion, when I can 
look upon his face without a pang. then I will sum- 
ron you to my side, but not till then. Yet, under- 
stand me well. When once I bid you come, it will 
be because I can reward your faithful affection 
as it deserves, not merely because I have ceased 
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to regard Livingston Sydney with a feeling that > friends of Edith’s own, eye her askance from a 
is not love, and yet is too deep and complex to be § distance, and comment upon her toilette. 
lightly regarded. Once sure of myself, I shallsay}) « Very bad taste in Miss Carlyle’s going into 
to you ‘come,’ and my ‘yes’ once said to you shall 3 society, so soon after her father's death, 1 think,” 
be ‘yes’ forevermore. . says Mrs. Crespigny, between two mouthfuls of a 
Epitn CARLYLE.” “sorbet & la grenadine.’ “Particularly under 
Let us look in upon our heroine again, a little } the circumstances. But she cannot be 80 poor 
less than a year after the date of the above letter. as people say. My dear, just look at those jet 
It is Thanksgiving night, a festival unknown to} OTnaments: fine cut jet, every piece. She could 
native Parisians, but kept with peculiar fervor ; 2°t have bought that set under thirty dollars.” 
by those of the American colony who have not The lady to whom she spoke, Mrs. Marshland, 
become un-Americanized. Mrs. John Marston, } contemplated Edith from afar, and nodded assent 
for instance, always celebrates Thanksgiving to the propositions of her friend. 
by giving a large dinner-party, followed by as “ But. I dare say,’’ she remarked, after a pause, 
musical-party and reception; so, on this special ; ‘that she is here professionally. You know she 
occasion, the drawing-rooms of her splendid ; has been studying for the stage, so very probably 
abode are blazing with light and crowded with} Mrs. Marston has engaged her to sing for us 
guests, She stands by the door, beautiful to} to-night.” 
behold, in a dress of ruby velvet, cut square soas} Mrs. Crespigny sniffed contemptuously. ‘She 
to display the whitest throat in all the colony, sing in public!) Why, she never had much of a 
while two great rubies, rimmed with diamonds, { Voice—some good upper notes, may be, but noth- 
sparkle in her ears, and form the only ornaments ing more. Now if she had had a soprano like 
; 


” 


of her toilette. Mrs. Marston seldom wears: ™y Julia’s. You have heard Julia, have you not, 
jewels, despite the multitude of her possessions Mrs. Marshland? Such execution! The director 
in that line. There is a pause in the music, and ! of the Grand Opera heard her at the musical- 
she is talking gayly to one of her gnests, her} Party given by the Duchess de Ranta Cruz, last 
great blue eves shining like twin sapphires } Week, and he declared that never on earth had he 
above the foum-like crimson feathers of her ; beard such a voice before.” 

fan, as she holds it playfully before her face} Mrs. Marsbland disercetly sipped her lemon- 
in deprecation of some jesting remark that has ‘ade; and fortunately for her, a diversion now 
just been made to her. The rooms are very full ; i took place, which made a reply unnecessary. 
there are foreign notabilities present, as well as 
the most prominent of the American residents 
of Paris; a famous French artist is conversing 
with an Italian duchess; the American Minister 
ia chatting gayly with Miss Marston, while his 3 
fair and intellectual wife partakes of an ice, 





CUAPTER VII. 
THERE was a sudden stir nnd movement. A 
few Inte-comers were making their excuses to 
the hostess. Amongst these wasa tall handsome 


under the auspices of the Spanish Ambassador ; Se ee oe ene a aped tae cn 
there is a group of lovely American girls in finely cut features, and manners replete with 


one corner, tulking with an attentive crowd of | corr ail ven 
their own countrymen; and beyond, in the grand cee ydney, Tam gin 40 sae des i 
drawing-room, leaning against the piano, and was afraid that the dinner at the English Embassy 
lending but a languid attention to the converaa- would oan y. di ull it was too late for you te 
tion of a Russian prince, who is striving to make | Come to Os, exclaimed Mrs. Marston, as this 
himself agreeable, stands Miss Carlyle. last arrival bent before her in salutation. But 
She is attired in a atyle of severe simplicity. bes me be silent now: Miss Carlyle is going to 
Her dress of black silk, slightly trimmed with jet, ¢ S78 


borrows all its fextive aspect from the half-long } The gentleman started slightly » but accepted 
sleeves and the square opening of the corsage. | the chair proffered to him silently hy one of the 
She wears a necklace and earrings of fine cut ; Servants, and the song began. 

jet, and a few sprays of the same are placed amid? | It was a new setting, by an Italinn composer, 
the dusky masses of her hair. It is her first ‘of those sad and tender verses of the French 


evening in society, since the death of her father. : poot, Sully Prudhomme, which run somewhat as 


Mrs. Marston and she were fellow-pupils of ; follows: 


Madame Lamotte’s, and the acquaintance formed Didst thou but know how end they live 
th hada Liane friendshi Who dwell ip loneliness, alae ! 

eEe ea TA DE NE PIO OVEN ey ' eed Methinks that thou, before my door, 
Meanwhile, some two or three ladies, former | Wouldst sometimes pass. 
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Didst thou but Know what joy were born 
In a lune heart from one pure glunce, 

Upon my window thou wouldst look 

Ag if by chauce. 


Didet thou but know what healing balm 
Heart unto heart may surely lend, 
Thou'dst come to sit beside my door, 
My sister, friend | 


And didst thou know I love thee, sweet, 
With truest love that life may win, 

Perchance thou’dst even ope the door, 
And enter in. 


The voice of Miss Carlyle, a full-toned, finely- 


° id La \ 
trained mezzo-soprano, impar‘ed to the music an 


indefinable charm. One felt, on bearing her sing, 
that something of that weary yearning, born of a 
lonely soul that craved vainly for congenial com- 
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the sparkling conversationalist and accomplished 
woman of the world, the very type to fascinate 
her hearer. Her beauty, too, had acquired new 
lustre from the agitation of the interview. Its 
statuesque pallor and calmness were replaced by 
a dazzling animation; her check glowed with a 
warm rose-flush ; and her large dark eyes shone 
with an unwonted lustre. More than once, she 
caught the eyes of her companion fixed upon 
her, with an unmistakable and fervent expression 
of admiration. 

Time passed; the music sank into silence; 
there was a stir of departure amongst the guests. 
The lady rose. 

“It is growing late, Mr. Sydney,” she said. 
“Let us go and lovk for my aunt. She must 


panionship, had indeed been her own; that the’ surely fancy herself deserted, by this time.’’ 


expression given to the song was not wholly bor- 


rowed from the lines of the poet, hut was, so to: 
speak, an echo from her own experience. So at: 
least it seemed to one of her hearers—to Living- } 


ston Sydney, who, making his way through the 


throng of applauding listeners, speclily found } long black glove. 


himself by her side. 
«+ Miss Carlyle!’ he said, in a low voice. 
She started, and looked up. The rich color, that 


‘« But—Miss Carlyle—our old delightful friend- 
ship, which has heen so pleasantly renewed 
to-night: it will not end here, I hope?” 

Miss Carlyle did not answer. She was busied 
in unfastening the multitudinous buttons of her 
She drew it off, and on the 
white shapely hand appeared a single ring, set 
with one large supphire. 

‘¢ Before we part, Mr. Sydney, [ wish to return 


had flushed her check during the song and the} to you a piece of your property: left with me, I 


felicitations that had followed, ebbed away and? 
Ieft her pale as a snowflake. Yet she betrayed in 


no other way any emotion at the presence of her 
former lover. She greeted him with calm and 
smiling civility, merely as an old acquaintance. 

‘¢ The heat is insufferable bere,’’ he murmured, 
in thoze low melodious tones that he had always 
found go effective. ‘Will you not come into the 
dining-room, and Iet me give you an ice?”’ 

She accepted his proffered arm with a smile, and 


they passed into the almost deserted apartment. before she retired to rest. 


From thence, at another low-toned invitation from 
her cavalier, they strolled into the vast outer hall, 








believe, by mistake.”’ And drawing of the ring, 
she held it towards him. 

“Edith! There was a thrill of genuine 
emotion in the pronuuciation of that solitary 
word. 

She turned, and looked the speaker full in the 
face. 

‘Only my friends call me Fdith, Mr. Sydney: 
my acquaintances always call me Misa Carlyle.” 

That night, she wrote a letter to Harold Serle 
It contained but one 
word: “Come!” 

Harold Serle and Edith Carlyle were married, 


transformed for the evening into a bower of; some six weeks later, in a quiet little church near 
tropical verdure and bloom. There, beneath the} the rooms of the American Legation in London: 
shadow of the palm-trees, with the music sound-; for as the marriage-Inws of France are so exact- 
ing softly at intervals in the distance, Livingston ing, and cumbered with such complicated for- 
Sydney det himself sedulously to work to renew } malities, they had preferred to cross the Channel 


one of his triumphs of the past. To overcome ; 


the slight shade of cool indifference that was 
apparent in Edith’s manner was the task he bad 
assigned himself. 

He talked his best, being hy turns witty, sar- 
castic, and poetic, softening even into ‘a refined 
sentimentality when he alluded to the past. And 
never before had Miss Carlyle so fully seconded 
him. She unveiled the treasures of her mind 
and the brilliant vivacity of her nature, this last 
quality having been long concealed by her hitherto 
unconqterable reticence. She showed herself as 


rather than comply with them. It was a dull 
misty winter day—a true London day—on which 
the wedding took place; bnt the American 
Minister, who was present, declared that there 
was enough sunshine in the bridegroom's beam- 
ing countenance to furnish forth a whole week in 
June. Mrs. Hesselman, who had accompanied 


her niece to London, and who was much aggra- 


vated by the wicked waves of the Channel during 
their journey thither, shed a few tears:for form's 
sake; but otherwise, it was a tranquilly happy, 
if not a brilliant wedding. 
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‘‘ Harold,’ said the bride, a few days later, as rise. The sudden full in ‘Antarctic Mail,’ of 
they sat beside a blazing fire in their parlor at } which the fatal telegram told, was his pecuniary 
the hotel, “we have never yct settled where our } salvation, not his ruin. But joy kills as well as 
wediding-journey is to be. Suppose we talk it} grief: and he was not strong enough to endure 
over now.’ the sudden reaction. He died, and all the world 

‘© My dearest, I think the best thing we can do} believed him ruined, as I did for the first few 
is to take one of the first stenmers that sail for 3 days after his death. His last words to me had 
home. You know you have not married a rich } cast a doubt on the disintcrestedness and sincerity 
man, Edith. I must work hard to make my of the attachment of Livingston Sydney. These 
darting’s home all that I wish it to be; and the; words had made a dcep impression upon me. I 
sooner I go back and get under way the better.’’ { resolved to test their truth by carrying out the 

Mrs. Serle toyed with the Ince ruffles on her‘ idea of my father’s ruin. It was very easy; for 
morning-dress, and did not spenk for a moment. the impression had gotten abroad so universally, 
“T had thougbt of a trip through Spain and ‘ that I had merely to let public rumor tell the tale. 
Portugal,” she resumed, * with a glance at Italy, Moreover, there was but one person in the world 
and a tour through Sweden, Norway, and Russia, ‘ beside myself who knew the truth: and that was 
in the spring. That would be delightful, would ‘my father’s business-agent—Mr. Bingham. Him 
it not?” ‘ | swore to secrecy: and he has well fulfilled his 

‘Very delightful; but, unfortunately, we can- | pledge. My test was successful. The false love 
not afford it. Edith, love, cannot you content ; fell from me, and the real lias endured.” 
yourself with your new home—our home the; And with a gesture replete with womanly 
little house of which I told you when we first ; tenderness and trustfulnegss, she buried her face 
met in Paris?” ‘in Harold’s breast. 

She looked up at him with an arch smile. ‘Oh, clasp me close to that true henest heart 

‘Suppose that I were to confess to you some- ; of yours, my hushand,”’ she cried: ‘for I have 
thing dreadful—that I had been deceiving you 3 learned to prize its faithful affection beyond all 
shamefully for months past—what would you ; else on earth.” 
aay?” He put back the fair head that rested on his 

‘“‘T should say that I hada very wicked wife, bosom, and kissed her fondly, but without speak- 
with whom I was very much in love. In the sing. Her mood changed. She looked up at him 
languace of that mclo-drama we went to see the { with a mischicvous smile: for her new-born 
other night—‘ what is this mystery ?’”’ happiness had taught her playfulness. 

‘There is no mystery. Only a simple conceal- “So you forgive me my deception? Very 
ment of facts. Frankly and plainly, then, my ? good! And can you pardon me, too, for having 
dear husband, I must confess to you that my ; induced the grave Harold Scrie to do what he 
father was never ruined, and that, at the moment ; always vowed he never would do?” 
of his death, he was a richer man than he had “And that was, Kdith—” ot 
ever been before.”’ ‘To make love to an heiress: for when you. 

Poctor Serle sprang to his fect in amazoment. { wooed and won and wedded me, | was still the 

“Edith, are you jesting? What can you/rich Miss Carlyle.” 
mean ?”’ He kissed her again, with a smile. 

“IT am not jesting, and IT will explain my? ‘Mrs. Serle, I forgive you everything.” 
meaning. Sit down now, and hear me quietly. Years have passed since these events; but to 
In that last great operation in stocks, my father ; this day Edith looks back with thankfulness to 
had sold ‘short,’ as I believe the technical term; what seemed at first so terrible—her Long 
has it—that is, ho speculated for a fall, not fora; Branch summer. 
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‘TOO BRIGHT TO LAST.’’ 





BY MBS. PIDSLEY. 





Percnayce the warbling of a bird, A strafn of music may recall 
The perfume of a flower, The long-forgotten past, 

May waken in our meniwury The hopes, the dreams of vanished years— 
Some bygone huppy hour. Too dear, too bright to last. 
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Tar doors of his prison were opened, and he : notes, amounting to a hundred thousand dollars. 
walked forth a free man. ; was sent by express to a branch bank in a West- 
Leonard Dean had gpent three years in the: ern city. There were inside the envelope ten 
penitentiary, condemned to hard labor among the ‘rolls of notes, of different denominations, each 
motley herd of convicts confined within those ‘ roll amounting to five thousand dollars. The 
frowning stone wally, many of them hardened | reminaining sum was in a single roll of large bills, 
criminals, yet himself an innocent man. varying from one hundred to five, making a 
He had not known of any movement on foot parcel corresponding in size to each of the ten. 
to procure his pardon; he possessed neither} When the package was opened at its destination, 
influential friends nor sympathizers from whom the roll which ought to have contained the fifty 
such an effort could be looked for; yet two years , thousand dollars was found to consist of tissue- 
before his term would have expired, his pardon ! paper. It was certain that the moncy had been 
unexpectedly came. abstracted before it left the New York bank, and 
Of immediate family, he had none. The men } investigations were instituted so secretly that 
and women who had been fiis friends, he could not even the clerks were ignorant of the procecdings. 
of course seek out; the first steps toward recog- The day the package was sent had heen one of 
nition must come from them. He went to the; great confusion—in the morning a false alarm of 
house of an elderly woman who had been his: fire had startled the inmates of the building, and 
nurse, and who for years past had earned a com- {in the afternoon the president had been stricken 
fortable livelihood by letting lodgings to gentle- with apoplexy while sitting in his private office. 
men. Mrs. Burny had always believed firmly in ; Circumstantial evidence fastened the crime on 
his innocence; had frequently written to him Leonard Dean, and seemed clearly to prove he 
during his imprisonment, and had never failed to / had believed the theft so skillfully managed that 
remind him that he would find a home under her { he was the last person on whom suspicion would 
roof when he was again free. fall. He was tried, convicted, and sent to prison. 
He was received as tenderly as a ewe-lamb { Now comes the odd part of the story. Some 
which had been lost. It was the middle of June, } weeks before the expiration of the three years 
and the house nearly empty. When he went to; Dean had been confined, the New York bank 
bed, he left the windows and door open, for it } received from an unknown source ao package 
seemed to him that he could not get air enough. } containing fifty thousand dollars, and inclosed 
But at first he could not sleep. Then he fell into} therewith aon anonymous letter stating that 
a doze, and dreamed that the circumstances of his ; Leonard Dean was innocent, and that the rcal 
release were a delusion, and that he was back in 3} criminal made this restoration. 
the prison. Even after he woke, the feeling; Through the influence of the bank-directors 
still remained. With the gas lighted, and his$ and their powerful friends, the Governor of the 
eyes fixed on the tidy home-comforts and pretty State had been induced to grant Dean’s pardon. 
decorations, on the vase of flowers, on his own } The accounts in the different journals were writ- 
little library, which the good woman had kept— } ten from various points of view; many believed 
even the sight of these did not dispel the painful } Dean guiltless, others upheld the theory that he 
impression. ’ had arranged through some confederate to return : 
Towards morning, however, he slept soundly. } the money. : 
The reading in the day’s journals of paragraphs } A few days after Ris release, Leonard reached 
concerning himself seemed at last to force upon } his twenty-ninth birthday, and by one of those 
his mind a better understanding of what had } strange coincidences which, when we meet them 
happened, though the mystery surrounding the} in novels, we call unnatural, though in actual 
matter only deepened and grew more perplexing ‘ life such stare us frequently in the face, he 
as he studied it. See the tidings that a distant ralative in 





Leonard Dean had been assistant teller in a} California had died, and left him, if not a rich 
metropolitan bank. On a Tuesday afternoon, in } man, at least in circumstances more than com- 


the last week of May, 1870, a package of bank- } fortable. 
VoL. LXXXV.—27. : (425) 
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He obtained an interview with two of the little ditch, and the pony, discovering that he 
bank-directors; he consulted a lawyer; but the} was mastered, stood still, seeming to recover from 
hopes held out to him were very slight. What‘ his fright as soon as the rattle of the broken 
he wanted—whuat he meant to make bis work— 3 trace ceased to disturb his ears. 
was to search out the real offender, and set his ‘Please get out,’’ Dean called. “If you will 
own life free from the stain of doubt which hung? stand by his head, Vl see if I can remedy 
over it. When = skilled detectives had been } matters.” 
employed, every step taken that was possible, The lady obeyed in silence; as she came 
Leonard went away from town—he was pining 3 towards him, Leonard had a full view of her 
for the quict of the country. face, and its composure roused in fis mind a 

He was a sensitive, fincly-organized nature, and 3 sensation of wonder that any woman so young 
suffered terribly from the thought of publicity ; could show such calmness and seli-control in the 
but he would not stoop to any effort at conceal- } instant of escape from peri]. She stooped, and 
ment by change of name or seeking a residence ¢ examined the harness; the first words she said 
in some foreign land. ‘D. L. Dean’’ had been were: 
his way of writing his signature; he inscribed it; “The trace has broken; I could not imagine 
so now in the books of the hotel at the place ins what it was that frightened Toby so.’ 
which he had decided to pass a few weeks. “ Toby's mistress was meant for a heroine,” 

It was a pleasant seaside-resort on the New; thought Dean; then he said aloud: “1 am afrnid 
England coast which he had once visited when 
achild; he had always wished to return there, 
and he had determined to gratify his fancy. 
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>to leave him. Do you think you can hold him? 
3 “Oh, yes; hell stand as quict as a lamb,” 
she answered, “Poor old boy! It was not bis 
It was a pretty village, lying in the shadow of 3 fault. There's a rope under the seat. I'll get 
a pine wood that spread down almost to the} i it.’ 
broken, picturesque const. Not a fashionable } She reached down, and produced a roll of 
place, though well frequented during the Sale cord, then stationed herself at the pony “sg 
5 
: 


montlis, and possessing in the immediate neigh- head talking to him in a low tone, while Dean 
borhood several fine country-seats, which were} arranged the harness. 


the summer residences of wealthy families from 
New York and Boston. 
On the second evening of his arrival, Dean 
went for a stroll along a road which led up> trust his nerves too fur just yet.” 
towards a range of steep hills a couple of miles} As he reached her side, she glanced towards 
5 
\ 
) 
? 


‘That is safe enough,” he said, when he had 
finished. ‘If you will get into the carriage, PIk 
lead Toby round the curve: it's better not to 


back from the shore. The brightness of the sun-; the declivity, then looked back ut Dean. She 
set had died, and the twilight was gathering—} had grown very pale, and the muscles of her 
gray and mysterious. The loneliness and the? mouth worked tremulously. 
silence, stirred only by the moaning of the curt “If we had gone over the edge, I should have 
as it broke slowly on the beach below, which had? been killed—or worse: maimed for life,’’ she 
at first been soothing to Dean, grew oppressive to; said, slowly. ‘I have not thanked you yet—I 
painfulness, and he turned to retrace his steps. > can’t now.” 

As he did so, he heard behind him the rattle} «Jam only too grateful that I was near, to be 
of wheels, and looking around, he saw approach: } of service,’ he answered. 
ing alight basket-carringe, drawn by a pony, in} She looked full at him, with a sudden light 
which a lady was seated. Some portion of the} making her brown eyes beautiful. 
harness had broken and frightened the animal, "} “Yes,” she said, rather absently; “TT think 
who was tearing down the ascent with constantly ° 
increasing rapidity, to cheek which all efforts on 
the driver's part were unavailing. 


there can be no more delightful sensation than 
that of helping a fellow-heing out of danger.’ 
It was a speech so different from what most girls 
Just below, the road curved sharply to the } would have uttered under the circumstances, and 
left, leaving a sheer descent of many feet, so that } the fecling in her mind, to which her words guve 
the danger was imminent enough. Dean Fprang | the kev-note, heightened her whole countenance 
forward, waving his hat in the horse's face, and : into such rare loveliness, that Dean stood silent, 
as the beast, startled by the unexpected move-: marveling at and concerning bor, as was natural 
ment, swerved to the right, Dean caught ee for an imaginative mun to do. 
bridle in a firm grip, while the lady, with ae She added, quizkly: ‘You had great presence 
presence of mind, tugged at the reins. of mind, teoo—which is worth more even than the 
The low vehicle was partially overturned ‘in a ' courage, because it depends on habit.” 
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«IT think I may yield the palm to you in both,’’ { reflections caused him to hesitate gave the young 
he replied, laughing a little. ‘man a quick sensation of shame at his own 

‘‘] hadn’t time to grow frightened,’’ she said. ‘ cowardice. 

Dean led the pony on till the carriage was } ‘*} am Leonard Dean,”’ he said; and he could 
again in the road; then the lady got silently ; hear that his voice sounded positively harsh. He 
into the vehicle, and he walked at Toby's head, } was looking at Miss Lyster, and he saw her turn 
keeping fast hold of the bridle. They passed the; white; her eyes filled with an expression which 
curve, and reached level ground just where ; struck his morbid sensitiveness as a mingling of 
another road branched off to the right. } aversion and absolute terror. ‘ Leonard Dean,” 

‘‘That is my route,’ she said. ‘1 am nearly | he repeated; and before she could speak or move, 
home now; you can see the roof among the‘ he had lifted his hat again, and rushed away 
trees.”’ down the road, so stung by the emotion in her 

‘I will keep by the pony as far as the gates,” face, to which he had given his own interpre- 
rejoined Dean, glancing in the direction to which } tation, that it seemed to him the fullness of his 
she had pointed. degradation: the horrible weight of his past, and 

‘Thank you,” she said; and neither spoke } the galling load of present suspicion, which must 
again till they arrived at the entrance, from} render him everywhere and always a marked 
whence the dweliing—a large rambling structure, } man, had never lacerated his soul till now. 
with vine-covered verandahs—was visible through This occurrence happeued on Wednesday, and 
the pine-trees that dotted the lawn. Dean } at first Dean had promised himself to go away 
opened the iron gates, and lifted his hat. The on the morrow: but he would not yield to the 
young lady gathered up the reins in her left craven longing. He had his burden to bear, 
hand, and held out her right to him, saying: and he must bear it likea man. If Mr. Lyster's 
“You won't think Iam not grateful because i ‘daughter still believed in his guilt, that was no 
can't thank you? I wish my father were at} reason for flight—no reason, if every inhabitant 
home; I would ask you to come into the house, of the place should learn who he was and avoid 
that he might try.” ‘him: the same exposure, the same ostracisin, 

‘‘I beg you won't feel that thanks are neces- ; might meet him wherever he turned. 
sary,’ cried Dean, almost impatiently. ‘I simply Heo neither avoided nor tried to form acquaint- 
did my duty—that’s what any man ought to do, ; ances; and when Sunday came, he went to the 
under any circumstances.” services in the quaint chapel by the sea. A few. 

‘‘Of course,’ she answered, ber cyes again ; seats distant, a little behind him, he saw Miss 
kindling with that eager light, which showed } Lyster, seated with another lady; her futher was 
that her thoughts went out in a far wider range } not present ; he could not tell if she noticed him. 
than her words expressed. ‘Only there are; He recognized the preacher; there were allusions, 
cases where what is really one’s duty is not; too, in the sermon, which pointed plainly in his 
clear. Well, if you have had the pleasure of} direction. He caught sundry curious glances from 
doing a courageous act, I have one equal to it— } people near, which warned him that his identity 
that of being grateful.”’ He had touched the? was more than suspected; but he sat still, and 
hand she offered, and released it; as she spoke, ¢ apparently iinpassive. He had known that such 
she had gathered the reins closer; the pony, things were to be borne; he had assured himself 
obedient to her movement, had started; she: that he was brave enough to bear. Should he 
checked him. ‘Are you staying in the village?” 5 forfeit his own self-respect by faltering now ? 
she inquired; and, as he bowed assent, she As the congregation filed out, he found himself 
continued: “ My father will wish to call and: near Miss Lyster and her companion; he would 
thank you; his name is Robert Lyster—mayn’'t ‘ hive passed as if unconscious of her propinquity ; 
I ask yours?” : but in the open porch, in the presence of the 

Dean felt a thrill go through his heart like a whole assembly, she spoke his name, held out 
scorching flame, followed by a chill as sudden, : her hand, and greeted him with quict frank 
that was like an icy wind. Her father was the friendliness. 
brother-in-law of the president of the bank in: Their cyes met, and he read in hers an assur- 
which Dean had been employed; Leonard had “ance of sympathy, of admiration for his fortitude, 
known him well by sicht: had had even a slight which seemed to him ample reward for all Le lad 
personal acquaintance with him. This girl must undergone. 
be perfectly well acquainted with the details of ‘““My cousin—Mrs. Raymond,” she gaid, pre- 
his own story; to announce his identity was to: ; senting him; and Dean was cordially greeted, 
reveal his disgrace. The instant which thee forced to walk on with them, as both ladics kept 
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up a steady conversation. He was dizzy with ‘ previous, though he bad not only redeemed them, 
strange conflicting emotions; but the light in , but had grown very wealthy through the rise in 
Miss Lyster’s eyes flooded his soul like sunshine» value of certain lands he owned in Nevada. 
and dew touching the heart of a drooping plant.; His manner to Dean was in no way different 
‘«“We want you to drive home with us, Mr. } from what it was to others—he was abrupt and 
Dean,” said Mrs. Raymond, as they reached the | contradictory, with intervals of being agreeable 
carriage; ‘to my cottage, I mean; for Cousin 3 > and even brilliant. While evidently passionately 
Robert has been detained in New York, and 1; ' fond of his daughter, he made a slave of Ler, and 
have made Agnes come to me.” asserted his dominion in that most exasperating 
Dean's intended refusal died on his lips as he ; fashion: of being deprecating and injured— 
again met Miss Lyster’s glance, which said, as ‘ , declaring that he was a nuisance, and that it 
plainly as words could have done: ; would be better for himself and everybody if he 
‘“T owe you a debt of gratitude, and your false | were under the sod. 
pride will not permit me to have the happiness of ; { «And sometimes I almost think it would,” 
showing that 1 am grateful.”’ little Mrs. Raymond observed, with appalling 
The impression was so strong that he fairly frankness, to Dean. ‘Upon my word, 1 believe 
started, as if the audible speech had reached his ; he would have been happier if he had not got 
enr. He got into the carriage with them, and ; another fortune—I’m not sure it did not disturb 
they drove away, Mrs. Raymond proving herself ‘ his brain. One day he is ready to do everything 
quite equal to talking for all three in a sprightly ; generous, even munificent; then he'll have a 
amusing fashion. stingy fit to atone for it; and whatever his mood, 
When he rose in the morning, Leonard Dean ! he always manages to torment Agnes— yet le 
would not have believed that anything so plensant : ‘ leves her dearly ; and she—well, if she had ten 
could come to him as that visit proved, and the: souls and as many lives, pene give them all to 
very reaction from the torment of the past days ; ‘bring him contentment.’ 
heightened his enjoyment and added to the feel- } Dean had now the clew to certain things in 
ing of rest which cradled his whole being. He; Miss Lyster’s habiis of thought which had 
and Miss Lyster had been alone for awhile, and‘ puzzled him, He had been certain that she 
when he reviewed the hours as he sat in his room ' had known great trouble; after seeing the father 
that night, he realized that they hnd talked as’ it was plain enongh what the load was that lay 
two tried friends might, though there had not ‘so heavily on the brightness of her youth. 
been the slightest allusion to his personal misfor-; During the ensuing fortnight, Dean called only 
tunes. The effect on people at large in the village } a tew times at Mr. Lyster’s house—Mrs. Ray- 
of the example set by two women of such social mond told him that Cousin Robert seldom cared 
importance was immediately apparent, and Dean ; for guests; but as Agnes visited the widow daily 
beliaved as a truly proud man would—courte- } he trequently saw her. Then, too, with his capri- 
ously to all who sought him. | ciousness—which Dean could not help thinking 
During the next week, he saw a great deal of’ the result of character rather than illness—he 
Agnes Lyster and her cousin, though he did not : ‘ would now and then voluntarily seek the young 
voluntarily seek them, and Mrs. Raymond’s ; man; but perhaps after an hour's pleasant con- 
worldly tact enabled their mectings and her? versation, would turn moody and uncompanion- 
invitations to appear too much matters of chance ‘ able, or behave as if he had suddenly conccived 
for even the most morbidly susceptible man to be : grounds of offense and positive dislike. 
troubled by the idea that pity for his peculiar Dean met tho father and daughter one evening 
situation instigated the friendly overtures. > near the entrance to thcir own grounds, and Mr. 
At the end of the week, Mr. Lyster returned. | Lyster asked him up to the house. The arrival 
Dean met. him and his daughter accidentally at the } of some guests, whom the invalid refused to sce, 
shore, on the evening of the gentleman's arrival. } forced Miss Lyster to leave the room for awhile, 
The three years had changed the man so that > so that Dean was left alone with his host. 
Leonard would hardly have recognized him.; Leonard had that afternoon received news from 
Mrs. Raymond had snid that he suffered from : his solicitor which had decided him to go to New 
heart-disease, and he appeared not only a con-? York for a few days. Nothing satisfactory or 
firmed invalid, but a very capricious and captious ! even really tangible had been arrived at in the 
one. The loquacious lady's communications had secret effort to solve the mystery of the robbery, 
also informed him that Mr. Lyster had never | but certain circumstances had come to the lawyer's 
recovered his health since heavy business losses knowledge concerning which he desired to confer 
which had occurred to him suddenly several years ' personally with his client. 
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No word in regard to that terrible episode at She had risen when he did—he caught her 





his past had been exchanged between Leonard ‘ hand and wrung it warmly. 
and Mr. Lyster, though Dean had longed to ‘‘God bless you for those words!’’ And as he 
speak to him; and to-night, with his mind dwell- spoke, looking into her pale troubled face, the 
ing even more fixedly than usual upon the subject, ‘ secret of his own soul startled him by its sudden 
he could not resist taking advantage of the favor- ‘ revelation—he loved her. He was absolutely 
able opportunity. frightened, for the words were fairly on his lips 
“Mr. Lyster,” he said, abruptly, “I have ;—the words which would be an insult to utter to 
many times wanted to thank you. I know that: any woman while this dark cloud of suspicion 
you used your personal influence, and that your still shadowed his name. ‘It is not a matter to 
name was among the signatures in the petition ‘ talk of,” he went on, hurriedly, eager to spenk 
for my pardon—’’ ‘and 80 escape the risk of the confession which 
He was interrupted by a heavy crash. Mr. } struggled for utterance; ‘but it occupies me 
Lyster was just replacing on the table a bronze} always—I om going to town on business con- 
ornament, Which he had been showing Leonard { nected tteerewith—I have not rested, 1 never 
— it slipped from his hand and fell to the floor. shall, until I find a clew to the mystery.’’ 
He was loud in his exclamations of regret at; She sat down aguin, turaing her face awey 
the mischance, and the noise upset his nerves so { from the light. 
much that one of his bad attacks was with diffi- ‘‘Have you any hope?”’ she asked. 
culty warded off. <‘‘ Don’t call,’’ he said, faintly, He explained what his lawyer had written; 
to Dean; ‘‘open the window—I can’t breathe! } she listened to the whole, and sat silent. 
Give me a glass of wine presently. Don’t stand “T know what you are thinking,” he said, 
there—I can't bear to be stared at.” after a brief pause, speaking so abruptly that she 
He was deathly white, his features drawn and : started. 
pinched ; Dean had witnessed similar crises in an ‘‘I—I hardly know,”’ she faltered. 
acquaintance who had died of the same malady, ‘¢ That I am not wise to fret myself hy follow- 
and he knew that all he could do was to obey the ing up a task so apparently hopeless,’ he went 
patient’s peevish commands. ;on; ‘but the feeling is stronger than my will. 
He put a glass of wine within his reach, and : Indeed, it cannot be right for me to sit patiently 
then rctircd to the other end of the room. After ; down under unmerited ignominy.” 
a little, Dean heard him call: ‘©A mere suspicion, which very few hold,’ she 
«« Just send my daughter to me, please.”’ interrupted. 
Leonard met her in the hall: she hurried at$ ‘‘If you think, you will sec that it is my duty,” 
onoe to her father, while Dean waited in another ‘ rejoined he. 
room, as he had told her he would, to see if he; Then he remembered that she was tired and 
could be of any service. Perhaps twenty min- ‘anxious; he had no right to detain her from her 
utes later she returned, saying that her father; father by the discussion of his own private 
was quite recovered—Mr. Dean would excuse his troubles. ‘‘I will bid you good-night,’’ he added, 
not appearing again. She was pale and agitated, ’ ‘‘ won't you wish me God-speed 2?” 
and Dean realized more clearly than ever what; She hesitated about speaking, then said, with 
a strain on her nerves the care of the invalid ‘ an effort: ‘I wish you would not go—I—” 
must be. : You think I am only bringing fresh bitterness 
‘This is good-bye fora time,” he said, as he rose ; into my life,’ he said, when she broke down in 
to go. ‘I leave for New York in the morning.” ’ her speech. ‘If I know myself, I am not; but 
‘¢Ts not that sudden ?’’ she asked. I must do all that lics in my power, though I 
‘© Yes; I was speaking to your father—begin- : have never for a moment deceived myself—Il am 
ning to, rather,’ Dean answered. ‘I have conscious that there is hardly a chance now of 
wanted to thank him for putting his name to the’ the truth ever being revealed.” 
petition for my pardon.”” She shrank as if the} She sighed wearily, and gave him her hand 
words hurt her. ‘TI have no false shame,’’ he again—he could not trust himself further—he 
burried on; ‘I have been silent with you because } went awny after the briefest possible leave- 
the subject was painful—’ taking. | 
‘<One that need never be revived,”’ she inter- He was gone a week; and on the evening of 
rupted. “JI think, Mr. Dean—TI do not need; his return he called at Mrs. Raymond's, as it 
to eny that TI believe—that I know you are inno-{ was the evening which Mr. Lyster and_ his 
cent—so does my father; but I never talk to him { daughter habitually spent at her house. He was 
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on any subject that could be exciting.” { cordially received by the two ladies—Mr. Lyster 
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Was in one of his pettish carping moods in which ? led to a knoll commanding a view of the sea, and 
he made himself generally unpleasant; and two! came upon her, standing in the full moonlight. 
tr three visitors who chanced to be present ' She was weeping bitterly; and the sight of her 
followed the example of their hostess and her } emotion agituted him beyond all reflection or 
cousin. control. He was close beside her before she 
Miss Lyster was asked to sing, and as Dean { was aware of his presence; and, for the first 
@tood by her at the piano, arranging her music, time, involuntarily his lips called aloud her 
she said to him in a low tone: Christian-name—that name by whose utterance 
“You look pale and tired! You have had no} he had so often stilled his heart in solitude: 
good—no news satisfactory to you ?” “Agnes! Agnes!’’ 
‘‘None,”’ he replied. “ The matter seems hope- 








The sound of his own voice, the astonishment 
less; you were rizht, you see, to warn me against { in her face, mingled with some stronger emotion 
indulging in false hopes.”' —whether fright or anger, he could not tell— 
She did not answer, but began playing a melody 3 brought him a realizing consciousness of what 
of Chopin’s, so weird and sad that it sounded in } he had done, but were powerless to restore his 
Dean's ears like the lament of some suffering ordinary mastery over himsclf. 
spirit. ‘“J_-J did not hear your step,’’ she said, 
During the four weeks that ensued, in which $ brokenly, as she sank slowly down upon a stone 
he saw Agnes Lyster daily, it would have been } bench by which she bad been standing. 
difficult to say whether happiness or suffering ‘¢T have come to say good-bye,” he hurried on, 
predominated in Dean’s heart. He knew that urged to speak by some influence which seemed 
he loved this woman with all the strength } extraneous to his own will: “1 can’t go without 
of a first passion; he knew that he had no: telling you—I have tuld—you know now that I 
right, while this cloud hung over his life, to (love you!” 
tell her of his love, and he had no intention of ; She lifted her hands—at first it seemed as if 
so doing. He was well aware that ench day he ; in a gesture of appeal, then as if with an impulse 
lingered within the spell of her presence would § to hide her face; then they dropped into her lap, 
only add to the pain he must endure when he tost ; and she looked full at him, her countenance white 
her, yet he stayed. He stayed deliberately, too, | and troubled as his own. 
having weighed the matter, and decided that he) ‘Don't! don’t!” she gasped. 
was willing to bear the misery to come forthe sake } “I understand: don’t be afraid!” he cried. 
of enjoying the bliss of her society. And much ; ‘I know that it is an insult for me to dare tell 
of the time he was very happy, managing to put / any woman that I love her—you most of all; 
thought aside and live wholly in the sweetness / but do me the justice to believe that 1 did not 
of the passing hour. When alone in his room } come here with such intention. Do not hate and 
at night, the struggle and the suffering awoke, despise me—I am going away! Only wish me 
growing always fiercer as time went on; but in ‘ good-bye—say that you forgive me—only that!”’ 
the height of his unrest he could remember that; ‘ Please—don't!’’ she gasped again, putting 
on the morrow he should see her again, and the ' } her hand to her heart. She had grown so ashy 
blessed certainty cast a gleam of light across the | pale that he was terrified. ‘It is nothing,”’ she 
anguish of his vigil. said, in answer to his wild exclamations of self- 
At length some business connected with his } reproach. 
property, a portion of which was invested in “And you forgive me?”’ 
real-estate, brought his holiday to an abrupt She shut her lips hard, like a person essaying 
tlose. He was obliged to go West at once, and ‘ to keep back a groan of mortal anguish—her 
might be detained there for several months. eyes shone diluted and black in the moonlight. 
The end of his dream had come: he went to ‘‘There is nothing for me to forgive,’ she snid, 
bid its object farewell. He was calm and self- } slowly, spenking with a great effort. ‘‘ Good-bye; 
contained, as he walked slowly towards the house { God bless you!”’ 
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through the brightness of the late summer even- “And it is forever?’ he aun 

ing; he could trust his fortitude, he believed, No sound escaped her quivering lips; but he 

to bear the interview and make no sign. saw their pallor echo noiselessly that one word: 
The servant informed him that Mr. Lyster was; ‘‘ Forever !”’ 

engaged with an old friend who had arrived; At the moment, Mrs. Raymond's voice called 

unexpectedly: Miss Lyster was somewhere out > her cousin through the stillness, W ithout another 

in the grounds. word or glance, Dean rushed away in the oppe- 


He took a path among the shrubberies which ; site direction; the next morning he left the place. 
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He remained West for several months; before 
his return, his solicitor was astounded by receiv- 
ing @ peremptory order to cease all efforts to 
discover the truth in regard to the robbery; and, 
when spring came, Dean sailed for Europe. 


A year from the day on which he had parted ; 


with Agnes found Leonard in a pretty village 
om the banks of one of the Swiss lukes. He had 
been living slone for weeks in a chalet—resting 
after many months of rapid journeys. 

He sat in his garden in the twilight, when a 
step sounded in his ear; a voice which seemed to. 
smite his very soul called his name; be turned, 
and saw Agnes Lyster. He fell at her feet, and 
kissed the hem of her robe; but she drew it 
back with a cry. 

‘© have come to tell you the truth,’ she 
moaned; ‘‘my father is dead—lI can tell now.’’ 

He rose, took her two hands, and held them 
elose to lis heart, saying, softly: 

“‘] have known the whole story for nearly a 
year. I love you, Agues—may I say it now?’’ 

‘© You knew it, and kept silence?’ she cried. 
‘© Oh, my father was so sorely tried—”’ 

‘““T know; fifty thousand dollars would save him 
from ruin. He was at the bank, talking with the 
president; he knew the package lay on the table 
in the next room; there was no one there for the 
moment—he went mad for the time—that is all.”’ 
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“And you knew, and kept silent!’ she 
repeated. 
~ ‘Yes; I learned the whole while out West, 
‘from the one man who had seen—whose silence 
had been bought—don’t fear—he is dead.” 
‘But I have come to bid you right yourself,” 
: She said; ‘‘my father is dead too—you must bear 
; the burden no longer.” 
* «Can you not bear it with me?’ he asked. 
‘You don’t understand,” she moaned; ‘‘my 
father long ago confessed to me; I thought that 
if he got your pardon—replaced the money, it 
was enough—oh, see what a wicked woman 
I am!” 
“A brave noble woman,” he cried. 
my Agnes!” 
“Oh! what I endured after I met you,’’ she 
S sighed. “I felt that we might trust you; but my 
; father said it would kill him—he could not live if 
{1 spoke. What I suffered that night when I 
: knew that you loved me—ah! Iect me go: don't 
touch me—I am not worthy.” 
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He folded her close in his strong arms; as he 
felt her heart beat agninst his own, he whispered : 

‘The past is dead—the new life begins here— 
for you love me, Agnes—you love me.”’ 

Her silence answered him; there was no pos- 
sibility of parting after that appeal, For Sweer 
Love’s SAKE. 
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BY CATHAR 


INE ALLAN. 





“Cows. back to us, mother,” the little ones cried; 
“Come back to us, mother dear.” 
And they flung themselves on the grave at her side: 
“There's nubody loves us here. 


“The stepmother beats us, and starves us for food; 
Come back to us, mother dear. 

Do you slumber so decp—oh ! we'll be 80 good— 
8o deep that you do not hear?" 


The mother she came in the dead of the night, 
She washed them, and cumbed their hair, 
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And gave them to eat of the wheaten bread white, 
And dressed them in garmente fair. 


They climbed in her lap, and they sat at her fect, 
They kiased her with laughter gay. 

She sang them to sleep with a lullaby sweet, 
Till cock-crow called her away. 


And though ev’ry night they lio smiling in bed, 
With tears on their lashes fuir, 

Think not they are sad—they are happy instead: 
Their mother is with them there! 
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REST, DARLING, REST! 





BY ANNI 


I’ve planted all thy favorite lowers above thee: 
Sleep calinly, dear one, on earth's quiet breast ; 
Thou'rt unforgetten ly the hearts that love thee— 

Rest, darling, rest! 


Thy eradie-song the wind {s softly singing ; 
1 bear the murmur of the restless waves, 


KE JAMES. 
Whoee solemn chant forevermore fs ringing 
O’er many graves, 


God's own blue sky looks bluer where thou'rt lying, 
Thaugh lonely is our pretty bright home-uest ; 
Sleep calmly, dear—for thee there's no more dying—' 
Rest, darling, rest! 


THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Ir has been said a thousand times that there is } sound of the Mediterranean, there was a smile of 
nothing in the wide world more beautiful than only half-concealed triumph on her lips. Most 
the Bay of Naples. At the risk of reiteration we : girls, on parting with an angry lover, as she had 
will say it again. From where the bay begins, on ; just done, would have felt sad, even if they cared 
the west, it sweeps eastward, in a continuous i nothing for him; but Anita was the least bit of a 
curve, with white villages lining the shores, the coquette, for she had been spoiled by attention. 
blue waters lapping their feet, while behind rises She had known Guiseppe Morini all her life, 
Vesuvius, and over that the deep, unfathomable, / and was, in a sense, engaged to him; at least, 
purple sky. — {it was understood in their fumilies, that, after s 

The people are not less picturesque. Whether year or two, she and lhe were to marry. But she 
it is a party of pleasure-seekers rattling along ‘ rather undervalued him, and took a mischievous 
in one of their little caléches, or the red-capped delight in vexing and tormenting him. 
fishermen loitering on the shore, or the gayly- } The head gardener of the Contessa Palloni, 
dressed peasant-girls, with their graceful swaying at the villa up on the hill, was a foppish fellow, 
step, bearing baskets of orunges on their heads, who had made it a point to make love to every 
there is a life, and gayety, and color about the $ pretty girl in the vicinity; and in due season 
Neapolitans that is equaled nowhere else in the he began to pay attention to Anita: a fact which 
world, perhaps. was not long in coming to the ears of Guiseppe, 

Just this side of Castellamare, and before you; and rousing that jealousy, which, in Southern 
reach the rocky shores beyond, which extend to} bosoms, is such a devouring flame. 

Sorrento, there is a little cove, where the sea “TY don’t want you to have anything to do 
creens in over shallows so translucent, that, if} with that conceited donkey,” he said, at once, 
you look down into the water, you can sec the; to the young girl. 


white sand and the shells as in an aquarium. ‘Indeed! don’t you?’ she replied, with a 
Here, one afternoon, might be observed a young } saucy toss of her head. “ May I ask why?” 
girl, leaning idly on a boat that had been drawn “Because you belong to me,’” he answered, 


up on the tideless shore: a girl so beautiful, that, 2 bluntly. “And 1 won't have other fellows 

even in that lovely scene, a spectator would have dangling after you.” 

had eyes but for her. Anita said nothing, but her bright eyes danced 
Anita Bellini was the only daughter of a pieah wickedly ; and, as he did not speak again, they 

perous fisherman, and would have had numberless parted without further words. 

suitors on that account alone, even if she had } The very next afternoon, when her lover came 

not been so surpassingly lovely. Her beauty was { up from his boat, he found her sitting in the glow 

of that half-Saracenic, half-Greek type, which you of the sunlight, with a silver chain about her 

meet so often in the South of Italy, and which } neck. 


combines the fire of the desert-tribes with the “What's this you've got?’ he questioned, as 
higher intellectual stamp of the purer Aryan } soon as his eyes lighted on the trinket. 
races, She was dressed simply, but in materials “Oh, it is my birthday-gift. Carlino, the Con- 


9 


rather more expensive than common. Her small } tessa’s gardener,” with a toss of her head again, 

feet were bare, as also were her arms, after the} “brought it this morning. Isn't it pretty ?”’ 

custom of her rank in life, showing a beauty in Her lover’s brow began to darken. 

both that many an English peeress would have } “Do you intend to wear it?” he asked. 

given a fortune to possess. Her head-dress was} «Dol? Of course. Why not?” 

that usually worn by girls of her age, and its} “ Because I ohject to it.” 

picturesque folds and vivid color set off to the! She laughed until the air all around her rang 

greatest advantage the rich dark-brown hair that ‘ with her mirth. 

curled over her forehead, like the hair of a | ‘‘ Because you object!” she ericd, mimicking 

Greek goddess. ; the words. “Santa Maria! but that is too funny. 
On this bright afternoon, as she leaned lazily { I really must tell Carlino, to-morrow.” 


on the old hoat, listening idly to the soft lapping; The other's face grew absolutely white with 
(452) 
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passion, and his dark luminous eyes began to { darkness and peril, that witnessed the wreck of 
glow with spots as of fire. muny « gallant vessel. *‘ Might not Guiseppe’s 
‘‘Do you mean that?’ he asked. craft,’ she often suid tuo herself, with tears, 
Something in his voice and manner startled ; “have gone down with the rest?’ She had 
the gay girl. But she answered, recklessly : heard nothing definite about him. But a rumor 
“Of course 1 mean it. I don’t sce,” with o / camo that he was fishing in the bay of’ Salerno. 
pout, “why I shouldn’t wear pretty things, if; She would have given the round world, mean- 
people like to give them to me.” time, if it had been hers, to recall her idle words. 
“Par Baceo!”’ cried Guiseppe. That was all. The red glow of the sunset faded once more, 
Turning on his heel, he went down to the shore. } while she stood leaning against the boat; and — 
Anita was sorry, in a way, at first, for what; black clouds rolled up from the southwest, and 
she had done. She took tho chain from her { the wind rose to a gale, all in a breath, as it does 
neck, and put it away, half minded to return it. § nowhere so quickly as on the Mediterranean. It 
But, after awhile, she said to herself: ‘Why } lashed the waves into o fury, till they beat in 
should [ care? Guiseppe will be only too glad } thunder on the shore. 
to come back to-morrow—if not this afternoon— ‘‘Holy San Jauuarius, but we're going to have 
and beg my pardon.” And with these thoughts; it hot and heavy before day-dawn,” said an old 
uppermost, she strayed down to the old boat} fisherman, stepping frum his boat, close to her, 
again, full of coquettish triumph, and half ex- 3 as the darkness fell. ‘1 haven't made the land 
pecting to see her lover return at any moment, {a minute too soon. LBy-the-bye, we caught sight 
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penitent and her abject slave. of a little craft as we rounded the cape below 
But the afternoon passed, and the night fell. Sorrento, which we took for your old friend 
Her father caine home. Guiseppe’s. She was coming from Awalfi, as 


“I spose you know, girl,’ ho said, half! fast as wind and water could carry her; but 1 
angrily, a3 he entered, “that Guiseppe gocs doubt if she can double the cape, in this blow; 
away to-night? And l’ve no doubt it’s all your she’s much more likely to go ashore.” 
fault.”’ Anita did not speak, or turn her head. Not 

Her very heart stood still: but she did not > for worlds would she have betrayed her thoughts. 
betray herself. She went up to her little bed, ’ ‘The old fisherman believed, like all the rest, that 
under the tiled-eaves, without a word. <A great? she cared nothing for Guiseppe, or he would not 
change had come over her. For the first time, ¢ have said what he did. 
she realized how much she really loved Guiseppe. ; Well, let him think on. No one shall suspect 
A terrible fear seized her—that she had gone tuo? how I have suffered,’ she snid. And she went 
far, that he would never forgive her, that he } home, and assisted her mother in giving the 
had left, to return no more. As soon as the; children their supper, and gave no sign. 
house was still, she stole down, and going softly } But when the storm had spent itself in part, 
out into the darkness, she almost flew to the } and the fishermen who had gathered on the beach 
shore. had gone to bed, the girl left. ber father’s house, 

««T must sce him before he goes, and make it; and went fluttering down with the speed of a 
all right with him,” was the cry of her heart. ; lapwing to the lunely shore; and there, alone in 

But when she reached the shore, where his} the darkness, she watched and waited, impelled 
boat was usually drawn up, all was dark and ‘ i by something stronger and more potent than 
silent. Only a little light, like a solitary star, human will or wisdoin. 
glimmered far out on the bay. The storm sobbed itsclf into silence at last; the 

She was too late. He had already gone. She > turmoil of the waves subsided in a measure; and 
thougit it all over, as’ she stood leaning once | & young moon showed its pallid face through rifta 
wnure against the old boat. But now it was no in the brenking clouds. Anita, looking seaward 
longer in the yellow glow of the dying day; but § from the shelter of the boat, with wide expectant 
in the chill darkness: for at Naples there is no eyes, caught sizht at last of something drifting 
twilight, and the evenings soon grow cool. pane tossing at the mercy of the angry waters. 

Her repentance had come too late. Her long- ¢ It might be a hit of floating timber, or it might be 
faithful lover was gone, and there was no telling: a human creature in deadly peril. Which was 
whether or not he would ever return. it? Her heart stopped henting, as it were, with 

Weeks of stormy weather set in after this—for ; suspense and horror, She watched the object for 
even on the Mediterranean it is not always calm ‘a few minutes, and then, running to o smaller 
—drenry days, through which the sun shone only ; boat near by, began to unfasten it with trembling 
between thunder-squalls, and black nights of; hands. 
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Her face was deathly white: her dark eyes 
shone hike stars. 
strength to her young arms, and courage to her 
heart. She had been born and bred on the coast, 
and thought nothing of pushing off in her boat, 


Despair impelled her, and gave ; 








let go the broken spar, as he was told. He had 
been about to give up, and sink hopelessly in the 
dark waters; but now he made a last eflurt: and 
when Anita, leaning forward, caught his out- 
stretched arm, he did his best to assist her. A 


and rounding the cape, before sunrise, any fine § moment. of terrible suspense followed: for one 


morning. So it did not take her long to accoim- 
plish her purpose. She launched the little skiff, 
jumped in, and, with a few light but skillful 


strokes, sent it gliding out upon the wild tossing < 
‘at her at first, as if dazed. 


8OR. 
The young moon gave but. a feeble light as yet, 
however. 
waters. But she pushed resolutely on. Half an 
hour of toil, of peril, and of thrilling suspense, 
and then the drifting object was within hailing 
distance. 

The girl raised her voice, and shouted with all 
her strength. 

“Whos there?” she cried. 

The sweet clear summons rang strangely out 
over the silent waters; and presently the answer 
came: a faint. lingering cry, as if of some one in 
the last throes of anguish and despair. 

“Help! help! For the love of the Virgin, 
help!” 

The voice reached Anita’s ear, making her 
pulses thrill and her heart. leap; for now there 
was no doubt: it was the voice of her lover, as 
she had feared. She strained every nerve, and 
the little boat shot through the darkness like a 
swallow in its flight. 

‘Who's there?’ she cried, a second time. 

Again came the feeble response: 

‘© Help! help!” 

Another minute, and she was within reach of 
the drowning man, who was clinging to a broken 
spar, in the last extremity of despair. 

“Guiseppe!” she cried. “Guiseppe! Don’t 
you know me? It is I—Anita. I have come to 
save you. Let gothe timber. I am near enough. 
I can draw you into the boat.”’ 

He did not answer; he was too weak. But he 


Before her was a black waste of$ 


instant it seemed as if the boat would upset; but 
finally Anita succeeded in getting him into the 
light craft, where he sank breathless. 

An instant after, he revived. Ile stared wildly 


‘*Guiseppe! Guiseppe!” she cried. 

“Anita! It is you, then. For a second I 
thought it was the Blessed Virgin. But she it is 
who has sent you,” crossing himself. ‘ Forgive 
me—forgive me. I was coming back to you, 
dear.” 

With the husky whisper breaking from his 
lips, his hands slipped from her clasp, and he 
sank fainting at her feet, this time in a prolonged 
swoon, 

But the brave girl guided her little boat across 
the tossing sea, and into the safe shelter of the 
cove, and when her lover had regained conscious- 
ness at lnst, they sat together on the sands, ag 
the young moon faded to a pallid shadow, and the 
silver-gray splendor of the dawn broke softly over 
land and sea. 

Clasping Guiseppe’s hand in hers, the happy 
girl turned her radiant eyes upon him. 

“Tt is 1 who must ask for forgiveness,’ she 
said, simply. ‘I didn’t mean one foolish word 
I snid, dearest. I never knew how much I 
cared,’ she said, with breaking voice, ‘until I 
thought I had lost you.”’ 

“Ah, well, praise to the saints, you'll never 
lose me after this,’’ he answered, ‘until death 
parts us.”’ 

And before the year was many months older, 
there was a happy wedding, the Contessa herself 
coming down to the cottage, and helping with her 
own fair hands to dress the bride—none other 
than our heroine, THe FisHeERMAN’s DAUGHTER. 





THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER. 





BY GEORGE WEATHERLY. 





EHIELDED from harm in some warm sheltered place, 
Half fearful of the sun that calla it forth, 
Dreading the bitter winds trom aust and north, 

The first sweet rose of summer showe ita face, 

And lo! such beauties in its youth we trace, 

That its new-opening bud is dearer far 
Than those more grandly-pertect bivgsoms are 


That later summer dowers with queenly grace. 
So fair to see is maidenhood that goes 
With half-unconacious steps upon the way 
That marks her laughing childhood’s happy close; 
For truth and purity are her array, 
And, full of grace, like sammer’s first swect flower, 
She reigns a queen lung ere she knows her power. 


